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GEORGE JONES, 
PROPRIETOR OF THE NEW YORK TIMES. 


HE proprietor of the Times is the 
sole remnant of the old group 
of newspaper pioneers that counted such 
men as Greeley, the elder Bennett, 
Beach and Bryant inits numbers. Now, 
in his seventy-eighth year Mr. Jones 
still actively superintends the business 
of his great newspaper, and it is to his 
influential personnel in the main that it 
occupies the position it does as a repre- 
sentative American journal. 

Mr. Jones has a West of England 
strain of physiognomy that the traveled 
observer promptly detects, and when we 
are told that his stock is what the name 
suggests, Welsh,the temperament is read 
with facility. The elements of endur- 
ance, positiveness and power derived 
from many generations of a line reared 
among those rugged Cambrian hills ap- 
pear in the well moulded and definite 
features. So far asa head can indicate 
physical robustness this one certainly 
does, and alsoa sturdy practical spirit 
that has many points to command our 
genuine admiration. 

The Welshman in America univers- 
ally commends himself for his energy, 
industry, common sense, good humor 
and disposition to mind his own busi- 
ness. He is a hearty friend, a kind 
neighbor, and never forgets the hills and 
vales of his fathers. We have a tender 
feeling toward the Welshman that found 
lodgment in our souls many years ago. 

Mr. Jones was born in Poultney, Vt.; 
there, when a boy, formed an acquaint- 
ance with Horace Greeley, then also a 
boy, and the two, destined in later 
years to be at the head of great press es- 
tablishments in the same city and on 
opposite sides of the same street, became 
close friends. They were employed for 
a time by the same man, who owned a 
country store and conducted also a little 
newspaper, the Vermont Spectator. 
Although young Greeley was particu- 
larly employed in the composing room 


of the paper, Jones seems to have caught 
the literary or journalistic spirit equally 
with him. 

At about fourteen years of age, Mr. 
Jones became an orphan and thrown 
upon his own resources, and for two or 
or three years drifted from one thing to 
another, until 1833, when he came to 
New York city. Here he fell in with 
Mr. Greeley, who was earning his living 
asaprinter. The founder of the New 
York Tribune was older by some years 
than his Poultney friend, and when he 
started that newspaper he offered a part- 
nership interest in the venture to him, 
but Mr. Jones declined the opportunity. 
Later Mr. Jones went to Albany, N. Y., 
and there tried the news agency business, 
with such success that he branched into 
banking. 

But it would appear that he all along 
felt especially drawn to journalism, and 
now with some capital at his command 
awaited only a fair opportunity. Mr. 
Greeley had started his newspaper with a 
thousand dollars or so advanced by Mr. 
Dudley Gregory, and seemed to be 
making good headway despite an indif- 
ferent stock of business shrewdness 
naturally. So Mr. Jones thought that 
he, too, might try contact with types and 
damp paper. 

Finally in the Fall of 1851 Mr. Jones, 
in association with Henry J. Raymond 
and Edward B. Wesley, commenced the 
publication of the Times, and issued a 
four page sheet at one centacopy. It 
proved a success as regards circulation, 
but money was lost in the production. 
Then the price was raised to two cents, 
which had a depreciative effect at first 
upon the circulation, but in the course 
of a year or so that recovered, and the 
paper was a success. When Mr. Ray- 
mond died in 1869, the Times sustained 
a severe blow, as was to be expected, 
Mr. Raymond being regarded a leader 
among the few great journalists in 
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America, but Mr. Jones never faltered 
in his course and soon it was apparent 
that ‘his newspaper was as strong as 
ever. 

The aim of the management from the 
first has been to make a clean journal. 
While others of much notoriety have 
catered to the lower tastes of the masses 
in the character of their matter, the 
New York Times has sought to present 
full: reports of the day’s doings in a 
style free from coarseness and vulgarity. 
It has not invited patronage by the con- 
stant publication of scandal and gossip, or 
resorted to the trickery of sensational] and 
flashy mannerisms. Asa political organ 
it has earned reputation for its interest 
in honest government, having in sev- 
eral instances revealed the fraudulent 
practices of ring or machine combina- 
tions and pursued them relentlessly to 
the confusion, and even destruction, of 
the chief promoters. In affairs of educa- 


tien and scientific progress the Times 
has shown a special interest, employing 
usually competent men to report the 
proceedings of learned societies and of 
all movements bearing on modern in- 
tellectual and moral development. We 
remember with what close attention a 
reporter of the Times followed the dis- 
cussions of the International Congress 
of Anthropologists two years ago from 
its beginning to the close, and every 
day an excellent abstract of the previous 
day’s exercises appeared, while other 
newspapers gave but paragraphs to the 
occasion. 

Mr. Jones said on the death of Ray- 
mond that he would never part with 
the Times while alive, and his active 
superintendence of the work done in 
the twelve-story building on Printing 
House Square is conspicuous evidence 
of his love for the noble vocation of 
journalism. 





HENRY GEORGE’S LAW 


“ There’s a divinity that shapes our ends, 
Rough-hew them how we will.” 
—SHAKSPEARE. 


HE quotations made in this article 
are from Mr. George’s book on 


‘‘Progress and Poverty.” The pre- 
face is dated New York, November, 
1880. Mr. George begins the study 
of the law of human progress in his 
volume at Book 10, and his examination 
of the subject extends over fifty pages. 
It will be seen ata glance that in the 
space at my disposal it is impossible 
to make long quotations. In fact, the 
present criticism would not have been 
attempted did I not consider the subject 
of great importance, and that the popu- 
lar author of ‘‘ Progress and Poverty” 
has fallen into some egregious mistakes, 
totally ignoring great principles of vast 
importance, contradicting the author of 
the ‘Constitution of Man,” and slighting 
themomentous discoveries of Dr. Gall 
in the physiology and functions of the 
brain. 


OF HUMAN PROGRESS. 


On page 340 the author says, ‘‘ Infer- 
ence cannot proceed from the unknown 
tothe known. Itis only from facts of 
which we are cognizant that we can in- 
fer what has preceded cognizance.” 
This statement refers to the theory of 
development, but if logical it is appli- 
cable generally. On page 355 Mr. George 
says, ‘‘ Take a number of infants born 
of the most highly civilized parents and 
transport them to an uninhabited coun- 
try. Suppose them in some miraculous 
way to be sustained until they come of 
age to take care of themselves, and 
what would. you have? More helpless 
savages than any we know of. They 
would have fire to discover, the rudest 
tools and weapons to invent ; language 
to construct.” 

‘* Inference,” Mr. George says, ‘‘ can- 
not proceed from the unknown to the 
known.” Infants of highly civilized 
parents transported to an uninhabited 
country are unknown. These infants 
‘** supposed in some miraculous way to 
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be sustained ” are not only unknown, 
but the ‘‘miraculous way ” is unknown, 
and yet with all these facts unknown 
Mr. Géorge says you would have more 
helpless savages than any we know of. 
How does Mr. George know that? Is 
he not trying to infer from the unknown 
to the known and also from the known 
to the miraculous? Does he not com- 
mit a logical suicide on his own premi- 
ses? Bear in mind this is a considera- 
tion of the law of human progress, not 
a law of imaginary beings, but human 
beings. 

At page 355 he says, ‘‘ Suppose anum- 
ber of savage infants could, unknown 
to the mothers (for even this would be 
necessary to make the experiment a fair 
one) be substituted for as many children 
of civilization, can we suppose that 
growing up they would show any differ- 
ence? I think that noone who has mixed 
much with different peoples and classes 
will think so.” Remembering, that 
Mr. George says, ‘‘ inference can not 
proceed from the unknown to the 
known,” he must fancy another miracu- 
lous way of getting the savage babies 
away fromtheir mothers unknown. 

Would he catch the mothers all asleep 
at the same time, or chloroform them ? 
When the mothers awoke or came to 
their senses does Mr. George think the 
savage mothers would rather have the 
babies of civilization than their own? 
Mr. George’s postulates are absurd here, 
and have no basis except his imagina- 
tion. 

Savage babies, or babies of savage 
mothers, if brought up from the day of 
their birth in the most cultured family 
of New York could never in this world 
becometheequalsintellectually,morally, 
religiously or socially of as many babies 
of civilized mothers. And a number of 
infants of civilization, if raised by sav- 
age mothers, would greatly surpass in 
size of brain, mental force, intellectual 
capacity and educability the infants of 
savage mothers, although brought up 
in civilized families. There is no more 


truth in Mr. George’s miraculous case 
than if he had said, ‘‘ hen’s eggs hatched 
under a duck will produce chickens 
that will both swim and quack.” Will 
Mr. George assert that if Shakspeare, 
Milton, Ben Franklin, the Psalmist 
David, Paul, Humboldt, Sir Isaac New- 
ton, Mozart, Washington, Daniel Web- 
ster and Mr. Gladstone had been raised 
from infancy by savage mothers in a 
reasonable, legitimate way they would 
have shown no superiority over as 
many savage infants raised by their own 
orany other mothers? Whois there 
in these days so bold and ignorant as to 
deny innate mental capacity displayed 
through a large, well-formed and active 
brain? Mr. George seems to be densely 
ignorant of the functions of the brain, 
although attempting to discover and ex- 
plain the law of human progress, in not 
recognizing the fact that all mental man- 
ifestation from man’s advent to the pre- 
sent time has been effected by means of 
the brain. 

On page 340 and 341, speaking of the 
power of supplementing nature, the 
power of improvement, Mr. George 
refers to Grecian art, to savage know]l- 
edge and modern science, to the Hotten- 
tot woman and the belle of polished 
society, and says, ‘‘ The varying degrees 
in which this faculty is used cannot be 
ascribed to differences in original capa- 
city.” In this passage as in many others, 
through Mr. George’s examination of 
the law of human progress, he falls into 
the mistake of referring many accom- 
plishments or results to one faculty, and 
denies this power to original capacity. 
He seems not to possess a large organ of 
Individuality himself and reasoning from 
his better endowment of Causality and 
Comparison he leaves out many details 
and generalizes where he should par- 
ticularize. This style of reasoning runs 
all through Mr. George’s book. The 
physiology of the brain, or brainology, 
teaches us that each person possesses 
numerous individual organs, and that 
each faculty may improve in activity 
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and power and combine with other fac- 
ulties in action ; these faculties when ad- 
dressed to their objects make improve- 
ments in the arts and sciences, and it is 
the size of these organs and their exer- 
cise and activity that distinguish the 
belle of polished society from the Hot- 
tentot as much as the improvements 
Mr. George refers to. 

Pages 360 and 361: ‘‘But this is 
the great fact with which we are 
concerned. That the differences be- 
tween the people of communities in 
different places and at different times, 
which we call differences of civiliza- 
tion, are not differences which inhere 
in the individuals, but differences which 
inhere in the society ; that they are not, 
as Herbert Spencer holds, differences in 
the units ; but that they are differences 
resulting from the conditions under 
which these units are brought in the 
society.” Here again Mr. George shows 
his small Individuality and generalizes, 
forgetting the fact that although man is 
naturally a social being he is also an in- 
dividual, and that the differences of 
civilization are the offspring of the 
primitive individual faculties which all 
men possess in different degrees of size 
and activity. 

At page 403 Mr. George says: ‘‘Human 
progress is not the improvement of 
human nature; the advances in which 
civilization consisfs are not secured in 
the constitution of man, but in the con- 
stitution of society.” ‘‘ Human progress 
is not the improvement of human na- 
ture!" If Mr. George will consult 
George Combe’s ‘‘System of Phren- 
ology ” he will there find an account of 
the brain developments of the principal 
races of mankind ; the actual measure- 
ments of their skulls and a reference to 
their progress, improvement and social 
state, past and present. By a study of 
national crania and a comparison with 
the character of the peoples the crania 
represent, Mr. George will find how 
erroneous his conclusions are. He will 
also discover (contrary to his assertion) 


that the advances in which civilization 
consists are indubitably secured in the 
constitution of man, and that unless 
individuals improve society never does. 
He will also perceive through the pages 
of the history of the world, in all de- 
partments of human knowledge, that 
progress has been first secured by one 
commanding intellect, and its achieve- 
ments have pointed and pioneered the 
way for communities and nations to 
follow. 

Page 362: ‘‘Mind isthe instrument 
by which man advances.” Phrenology 
or Brainology teaches us that mind is 
not the instrument, but the instrumen- 
tality, and that brain is the instrument 
by means of which man advances. 

Page 362: ‘‘Mental power is, there- 
fore, the motor of progress.” . . . 

Dr. Gall’s discoveries leave no roo’ 
to doubt that the brain acted upon by 
mind is the motor of progress. All 
progress and improvement in civilization 
is made through the activity of the 
brain, and by recording the results of 
that activity on paper, or other material. 
The bible, especially the New Testa- 
ment, is the greatest civilizing agency 
of the world, and the printing press its 
ally. The New Testament is pre-emi- 
nently addressed to the moral and re- 
ligious faculties. The law of human 
progress contemplates the pursuit of 
happiness, and is the law of the harmon- 
ious action of all men’s mental powers. 
This law presupposes the controlling 
action of the moral and religious facul- 
ties, conscientiousness, veneration, be- 
nevolence, hope, wonder, and ideality, 
through an enlightened intellect. Briefly 
stated, the law of human progress is the 
law of love, and we are told that ‘* love 
is the fulfilling of the law.” 

THOMAS TURNER. 


>» 





“ Poor indeed thou must be, if around thee 
Thou no ray of light and joy canst throw ; 
If no silken cord of love hath bound thee 
To some little world, through weal or woe. 
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(The following article is from the Revue Scienti- 

as translated for the Popular Science 

fonthly, the publishers of the latter courteously 
permitting the use of the illustrations.) 


HE muscles of the mouth have a 
triple function. They serve in 
the articulation of sounds, and assist the 
activity of the taste and the hearing. 
Our present study is limited to the 
movements of the buccal muscles, which 
have to do with the taste. Taste is the 
earliest developed of all our senses, and 
abides with us from the first to the last 
hour of life. No other sense controls 
man so early or with so much power; 
none remains so long faithful to him. 
The lips may be regarded as a flat, 


THE PHYSIOGNOMY OF THE MOUTH, 


taste is placed upon the tongue at rest, 
the sensation of the contact is vague and 
imperfect. It is only when the upper 
face of the tongue is pressed against the 
osseous vault of the palate that a com- 
plete impression of the object can be 
made upon the nerves of taste, the ex- 
tremities of which abut upon the calici- 
form papille of this surface. Hence, 
when in mastication we inopportunely 
encounter anything of disagreeable 
taste, we at once separate our jaws to 
get the tongue as far as possible from 
the palate or to prevent any further rub- 
bing of the upper face of the tongue and 
repetition of the bad taste. The move- 





Fig. 1. 


circular muscle placed in front of the 
buccal cavity, cleft horizontally in the 
middle, with a moist, ruddy mucous 
membrane covering the edges of the 
opening thus formed. Not regarding 
now the muscles of the lower jaw, the 
mouth is closed by the contraction of 
the orbicular muscle of the lips, and 
opened by antagonistic muscles which 
are fixed on its outer edge. The mouth 
is, then, destined to undergo very great 
variations of form ; and, by virtue of 
this variety of its movements, it enjoys 
at least as much importance as the eyes 
in whatever concerns the mimetic ex- 
pression of the countenance. 

When aay object perceptible to the 


Fie. 2. 


ment of the jaws is‘accompanied by a 
corresponding movement of the mouth. 
The upper lip is removed from the lower 
lip as the palate is removed from the 
tongue by the levator muscles of the lip 
and of the wings of the nose drawing it 
up. Each of these two muscles rises near 
the inner corner of the eye, and ends in 
two points—one of which is attached to 
the wing of the nose, and the other to 
the middle lateral half of the upper lip. 
When these muscles come into play, the 
expression of the face is modified in a 
striking manner. The red edge of the 
upper lip is drawn up in the middle of 
its upper half, and this part of the lip is 
turned over, so as to give the line of its 
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profile a broken appearance. The wings 
of the nose are raised, and the naso- 
lateral grooves, which, beginning at 
these wings, continue in an oblique di- 
rection to thecommissure of thelips, ap- 
pear near their beginning strongly pro- 
nounced and unusually straight. A 
still further effect of the movement isan 
even folding of the skin of the back of 
the nose (Fig. 1). The expression thus 
depicted, appearing primarily with bit- 
ter tastes, is also ‘associated with other 
disagreeable feelings, which have be- 
come characterized by the term bitter. 

While in ‘ordinary disagreeable rep- 
resentations and dispositions the skin 
of the forehead alone is wrinkled verti- 
cally, the bitter trait of the mouth also 
appears in such as are very disagreeable 
(Fig. 2). The significance and impor- 
tance of this expression vary essentially 
according to the nature of the look. ; If 
it is dull, the face bears the impress of 
bitter suffering, and it is asign that the 
person is suffering from bitter feelings 
and trials; but if it is firm and ener- 
getic, the face then wears the marks of 
lively reaction and violent irritation. 
When the eyes are directed upward in 
ecstacy, the vertical wrinkles are of 
course absent, and then, while the upper 
lip is contracting bitterly, the face ex- 
presses a painful concentration. (Such 
is the expression which painters have 
sought or should have sought to repre- 
sent in the penitent Magdalen. If, in- 
stead of ‘vertical wrinkles, horizontal 
furrows appear on the forehead while 
the mouth is wearing the bitter trait, we 
recognize that the man is occupied ‘with 
painful recollections. “| 

The physiognomy is most violently 
changed when the expression of fear is 
manifested simultaneously with the bit- 
ter trait, or when the vertical and hori- 
zontal wrinkles both appear on the fore- 
head atonce. In this way the counte- 
nance receives the expression of violent 
terror. Leonardo da Vinci describes 
this expression in very striking terms 
when he says: ‘Paint wounded and 


bruised persons with pale faces and ele- 
vated eyebrows; the whole, including 
the flesh above, covered with wrinkles, 
the outside of the nostrils with a few 
wrinkles ending near the eye. The 
wrinkled nostrils should raise them- 
selves and the upper lip with them, so 
as to expose the upper teeth, and these, 
parting from the lower jaw, will indi- 
cate the cries of the wounded.” Darwin 
describes other symptons of terror and 
fear as follows: ‘‘The heart beats 
quickly and violently, so that it palpi- 
tates or knocks against the ribs. 

The skin becomes instantly pale, as dur- 
ing incipient faintness. This paleness 
of the surface, however, is probably in 





Fie. 3. 


large part or exclusively due to the 
vaso-motor center being affected in such 
@ manner as to cause the contraction of 
the small arteries of the skin. That the 
skin is much affected under the sense of 
great fear we seein the marvelous and 
inexplicable manner in which perspira- 
tion immediately exudes from it. This 
exudation is all the more remarkable as 
the surface is then cold, and hence the 
term a cold sweat, whereas the sudorific 
glands are properly excited into action 
when the surface is heated. The hairs 
also on the skin stand erect, and the 
superficial muscles shiver. In connec- 
tion with the disturbed action of the 
heart, the breathing is hurried. .*~.™4. 
One of the best-marked symptoms is the 
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trembling of all the musclesof the body. 

. . From this cause, and from the 
Grynees of the mouth, the voice becomes 
husky or indistinct, or may? altogether 
fail. ‘Obstupui steteruntque come, et 
vox faucibus hesit’”'(I was amazed, 
my hair stood up, and my voice stuck in 
my throat). This form of mouth occurs 
physiognomically among persons of a 
soured nature. 

The sweet trait is opposed to the ex- 
pression of bitterness; for while that 
seeks to avoid as much as possible a dis- 
agreeable sensation of taste, in it the 
muscles are set to play in such a man- 
ner as to gather up the gustatory im- 


- 


_ 


suppresses to a considerable extent the 
lateral effect of the laughing muscles. 
The most essential characteristic, how- 
ever, of the sweet trait is the peculiar 
form assumed by the lips; the orbicu- 
lar muscle being drawn closely against 
the teeth, the red lips lose their normal 
swell, so as to appear flattened and 
straight when viewed in profile (Fig. 3). 
The mouth is drawn up in this way un- 
der the influence of unusually agreeable, 
sweet tastes, and also as a mimic expres- 
sion of extremely pleasant feelings in 
the representations and recollections to 
which the usages of language have given 
the epithet of sweet. 


Fie, 4. Fie. 5. Fic. 6. 


pressions as completely as possible. 
The mouth is closed and the cheeks are 
strongly pressed against the teeth, so as 
to concentrate and retain upon the 
tongue all the parts of the sapid object, 
which during mastication and degusta- 
tion glide between the cheeks and the 
jaws. In this way the activity of the 
nerves of taste is greatly assisted. 
The cheeks are pressed against the teeth 
chiefly by the action of the same 
muscles as are exercised in laughing, 
and for this reason the sweet trait bears 
a degree of resemblance with the trait of 
the smile; but the simultaneous contrac- 
tion of the orbicular muscle of the lips 


The sweet mouth, combined with an 
enraptured look, gives the mimic expres- 
sion of a pleasant reverie; joined with a 
sly look, the expression of amorous co- 
quetry; with horizontal wrinkles it sug- 
gests occupation with pleasant thoughts 
or recollections. It frequently appears 
when the lips are prepared to give a real 
or feigned kiss. Inasmuch as the very 
agreeable feelings to which the term 
sweet is applied are of only exceptional 
occurrence, this trait is rarely developed 
physiognomically. It hardly ever ex- 
ists among men, but_is occasionally 
found among extremely affectionate 
women. When it becomes constant 
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upon the face it produces an impression 
akin to that of a too constant sweet 
taste, as if there were too much of it. If 
we observe the trait plainly impressed 
upoa a person we shall be likely to find 
him in conversation making much use 
of the word sweet, and speaking of 
‘*sweet women,” ‘‘sweet music,” ‘‘ sweet 
love,” and even of ‘‘sweet grief.” 

The central fibres of the orbicular 
muscle are capable of contraction inde- 
pendently of the lateral fibres, and this 
movement gives the scrutinizing trait. 
When we are on the point of tasting a 
sapid substance, such as wine, we intro- 
duce it between the lips projected into 
the form of a muzzle; we then carefully 
let the liquid flow slowly upon the upper 
surface of the tongue, in order that the 
impression of the taste may be prolonged 
as much as possible, and we may gain 
more time to appreciate it. The same 
expression may be observed on the faces 
of men who are examining the value of 
an object, whether it be something per- 
ceptible to the senses or abstract thoughts 
or associations. The art critic looking 
at a picture, the doctor feeling the pulse 
of his patient, the judge weighing the 
testimony of a witness, the merchant 
deliberating concerning the acceptability 
of a commercial proposition—all are 
tempted involuntarily to project their 
lips, as if about to taste something sweet, 
and that the more readily as they fancy 
themselves better qualified to form a 
judgment. This trait furthermore be- 
trays a kind of feeling of one’s own 
value, a feeling of superiority; for who- 
ever considers himself authorized and 
fit to pass a definite judgment on men, 
things or events at once feels that by 
virtue of his quality of judge he rises 
superior to the object on which he is 
called to pronounce. For this reason the 
scrutinizing trait is also often the ex- 
pression of arrogance and presumption 
(Fig. 4). If the scrutinizing trait is as- 
sociated with vertical wrinkles, it indi- 
cates that, while the man is weighing 
and studying the reasons for and against 


the judgment he is to pronounce, what- 
ever may be his final decision, he is 
already in a bad humor (Fig. 5). With 
horizontal wrinkles, the scrutinizing 
trait indicates that attention is fixed in 
the highest degree upon the matters 
that are under examination, and that 
they are considered very important or 
very delicate. A fine representation of 
this expression is given in Hasenklever’s 
picture, ‘‘La Degustation’ du Vin” 
(‘The Wine-tasting,” Fig. 7). This ex- 
pression is frequently found among men 
who think much of the pleasures of the 
table. Their imagination indulging in 


fancies of pleasures obtained or antici- 


Fie. 7. 


pated their lips advance as if they were 
really tasting what they are imagining ; 
and thus the scrutinizing trait becomes 
physiognomic. It is also developed in 
men who have a high idea of their own 
value, and feel called upon to judge 
concerning the value of other men. 
When we make any very violent 
bodily effort, as to put ‘on a tight boot, 
or to open a tightly closed door, besides 
contracting the muscles of the arm, we 
stiffen the neck, clinch the teeth, and 
press the lips close upon one another. 
It is very evident that these muscles do 
not in any way contribute to the attain- 
ment of the end proposed ; but at the 
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moment when the man is calling upon 
all his strength and energy to overcome 
a difficulty by means of a bodily effort, 
the intensity of his will is mani- 
fested not only in the muscles that 
serve to produce the desired effect, but 
also in all the muscular apparatus of the 
body. Every muscle contracts ; and, of 
course, the contraction of the weaker 
muscles is neutralized by that of the 
smaller ones. These simultaneous move- 


ments, without intention or object, ap- 
pear more evidently in the facial mus- 
cles, and notably in the vigorous mus- 
cles of mastication. In all {violent or 
difficult movements we are accustomed, 
by the contraction of the muscles, to 
press the lower jaw against the upper, 
as if we were tearing or breaking some 
hard object. 
TH. PIDERIT. 
(To be Continued.) 





THE SKEPTICISM OF THE 


HE position of skeptics has 
varied in different ages. In the 

early history of Christianity skepticism 
was strictly united with a religious 
creed ; and it was on the defensive, in 
opposition to the aggressive spirit of 
Christianity. It would not be right to 
charge the philosophic opponents of 
Christianity in the first centuries with 
all the atrocities and abominations of 
paganism ; but there can be no doubt 
that the greatest of them, Celsus, Por- 
phyry and the Emperor Julian, ac- 
cepted polytheism in a modified form. 
In one sense they have been an advan- 
tage to Christianity, for they admitted 
the genuineness of the Gospel narratives; 
and they now become important wit- 
nesses in proving the canonicity of the 
books of the New Testament. The skep- 
ticism of the seventeenth century was 
the result of the religious wars and the 
divided condition of the church after the 
reformation ; and it prepared the way 
for the outbroken infidelity of the eigh- 
teenth century. There were twoschools 
which represented the unbelief of the 
seventeenth century—the Deistic school 
and the Pantheistic. To the first be- 
longed Lord Herbert and Hobbes; to 
the second, Spinoza. Bayle was some- 
thing of a pessimist, he fought without 
all camps, and wielded quite an influ- 
ence over the skeptical writers of the 
next century. During the eighteenth 
century infidelity was more daring and 
aggressive than it was before or has 


NINETEENTH CENTURY. 


been since. Deism was carried into 
Atheism ; and Pantheism reached an 
extreme of which Spinoza never 
dreamed. The student of the skepti- 
cism of the eighteenth century will have 
no difficulty in understanding that of 
the nineteenth. The infidelity of the 
present century is passive compared 
with the fiery aggressiveness belonging 
to that of the eighteenth. 

In the skepticism of the nineteenth 
century there aretwo strikingly marked 
tendencies—first, to deny the supernatu- 
ral origin of Christianity ; and,second, to 
regard Christianity with more favor than 
did the infidel writers of the eighteenth 
century. Many of the opposers of Chris- 
tianity at the present time are willing to 
concede almost anything to it, provided 
there can be some natural explanation 
of the phenomena. Naturalism has 
really run mad. David Friedrich 
Strauss may be taken as the best repre- 
sentative of the German school of 
skeptics in this century in attempting 
to solve the problem of the life of Christ 
and the origin of Christianity. When 
Strauss wrote his first ‘‘ Leben Jesu,” in 
1835, he was a pantheist; when he 
wrote the second, in 1864, he was a 
theist; when he wrote ‘‘ Der alte und 
der neue Glaube,” in 1873, he had reached 
the gloomy abyss of atheism. As Strauss 
belonged to the left wing of the Hegelian 
philosophy, his writings became the 
creed of his skeptical brethren, and 
through hisinfluence there wasa reaction 
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against the orthodox tendency brought 
about by Neander. He was diametri- 
cally opposed to Neander in his histori- 
cal ideas ; for he regarded history as faint 
legends of the idea which is the soul of all 
that is valuablein the past. A contempt 


for the historical and personal is the key \ 


to the ‘‘ Leben Jesu.” This work was the 
earthquake shock of the nineteenth cen- 
tury to the moral feelings of Christen- 
dom. It was soon answered by the 
learned and faithful Neander, and has 
now nearly spent its force. No man 
with such quick perception and critical 
ability as Strauss can be satisfied with 
any school of infidelity. Such has been 
the case with this great man; he has 
sought rest and found none. After try- 
ing the different schools, and decisively 
opposing Schopenhauer, he seems to 
have landed at last into pessimism. 
With his critical ability Strauss might 
have become one of the great defenders 
of the truth, but as it is he has only cre- 
ated ripples on the great ocean of 
truth, to subside and be lost forever. 
Truth will triumph, and woe to the 
person who opposes it. Ernest Renan 
is the French representative of the 
Straussian philosophy and theology. 
He is not an author of such marked 
ability as Strauss, and his writings will 
not livesolong. He is, however, more 
conservative with regard to the New 
Testament writings than Strauss; in 
fact, he substantially admits the genu- 
ineness of most of the book. With 
regard to the purity and nobleness of 
the life of Christ, Renan is far more 
eulogistic than was Strauss even in his 
Hegelian period. He exhorts his fellow 
doubters to remain in the church, and 
proclaims religion as a necessity to 
meet the demands of man’s nature. He 
refers to the French Revolution as the 
consequence of infidelity. 

John Stuart Mill comes nearer repre- 
senting, in England, the positions of 
Strauss and Renan thanany other man. 
Mr. Mill places great stress upon the 
theistic argument from design; al- 


though opposed to the doctrine of in- 
finity he admits the existence of God. 
He also admits the possibility of a 
revelation, but is not satisfied with the 
evidence. In the presentation of his 
thoughts in reference to the origin of 
Christianity Mr. Mill shows a gleam of 
Butler, as well as a reflection of English 
Deism. There are a number of more 
recent skeptics whom I should like to 
mention, but this article is already long 
enough for the present. 
J. W. LOWBER, PH.D. 


A SONG BY THE SEA. 





ALONE! alone? 
Alone! alone! 
Roaming the sea-girt shore; 
Sifting the sands 
With trembling hands 
As in the days— 
As in the days of yore. 


Dreaming of Life! 
Dreaming of Love! 
Close by the silent sea— 

Turning the glass 

As the hours pass; 
Sighing! dying! 
Sighing, dying for thee. 


Praying tor thee! 
Yearning for thee— 
Oh, where art thou, my sweet. 
Where is the Home, 
The blessed Dome, 
My angel love’s— 
My angel love’s Retreat ? 


Whisper to me! 

Sing it to me! 
Picture it on the sea, 

The glances bright, 

The living light 

That dimmed all else-- 
That dimmed all else to me. 


Show me the face— 
The Christian grace 
That limn’d my way so clear; 
The smile that beams 
In all my dreams, 
The love so deep— 
The love so deep and dear. 


I can not wait— 
I can not wait! 

Ah, there beyond the sea, 
From the bright band 
An angel hand 
Is beckoning— 

Is beckoning to me. 


I come! I come! 
Darling, 1 come! 
Wait for me by the shore; 
Then hold me fast 
In thy fond clasp, 
And I shall grieve— 
And I shall grieve no more. 


tke] —MARGARET WINCHESTER. 
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SECOND PRIZE ESSAY. 
PHRENOLOGY—-MY LIFE’S TURNING POINT. 
MRS. E. R. SHEPHERD.* 
eee years ago the country 

schools of the prairies were not 
what they are to-day, and it was with great 
rebellion of heart that I, a girl of thirteen, 
met the circumstances which exchanged 
our New England home for one in the 
Mississippi Valley. It foreshadowed and 
proved the loss of my highest ambition to 
acquire book knowledge by a thorough 
school education, without which the years 
ahead seemed not worth living. 

After the first term in the new school, 
discouraging and profitless hecause kept by 
one who did not know as much as I did my- 
self, there came a ca!! by a neighbor to 
‘*wash dishes, set table, sweep, dust and 
*tend baby through wheat harvest.” Dis- 
tasteful prospect! Homesick longings for 
~ *When the seals were broken which concealed 
the names of the writers of the Prize Essays, we 
were pleased and surprised to find the nom de 
plume of “2,000” meant Mrs. E. R. Shepherd, the 
author of that popular and highly useful book, 


entitied *‘ For Girls: A Special Physiology,” etc , 
of which 25,000 copies have been sold. , 


the well-appointed school-rooms of the 
Atlantic coast! But thanks toa cultivated 
conscience, trained there in the Sabbath 
school alongside the day school, ‘‘ to do the 
duty nearest thee,” a healthful measure of 
cheerfulness came to the rescue. I would 
work faithfully, earn money and go to 
school yet. 

The week beginning sc dolefully with its 
monotonous round of dish-cloth, broom and 
cradle, with no promise for hungry minds, 
but all for bungry stomachs, ended with 
the joy of a bright discovery. Sent on an 
errand to the seldom-used front room, the 
young eyes on the look-out for books spied 
a whole row of them on a corner shelf. Were 
they a tantalizing morsel to be looked at, 
but not touched; or might duty be so 
arranged hat a starving mortal could taste 
this tree of life and be satisfied, was a 
problem the nurse girl set herself to solve. 

During the second week, by strict atten- 
tion to business and kindness to baby, I had 
won confidence, so they were not afraid to 
trust me out of sight with the child, and I 
had been told to take her to the front room 
for change of scene, to attract attention and 
keep her amused. This was the coveted 
opportunity to examine the books and per- 
chance read a few words. Among them 
were some by Fowler|& Wells, sent, as I 
afterwards learned, to a relative when 
editing a newspaper. They were not read 
by this family, nor valued, except to swell 
the library and ornament the,room. 

But they opened a wonder world’to the 
little servant girl, and proved a priceless 
treasure to her in after years. From this 
time on the dreadful blank was filled, and a 
hungry, growing mind had plenty to think 
about while the hands mechanically exe- 
cuted the soulless tasks of the day. 

Almost every day gave a chance to snatch 
a new idea, with book in {one hand behind 
baby’s back, the other shaking a rattle, or 
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holding a ring for her to bite. She had good 
care—never a fall, no choking on play- 
things, no poison leaves by mistake, nor any 
mishap as we sat under a tree or rocked on 
the porch, while I exhausted the half dozen 
books on phrenology and physiology. 

The stupid people around suddenly became 
objects—object lessons—of new interest. 
Upon them I tested the principles in the 
books. The comparison of temperaments, 
examination of features, color of hair and 
eyes, location of organs, attempts to trace 
actions from shapes was practice in the 
science, and strengthened my memory. 
Then and there was unconsciously formed 
a correct standard of beauty and of philo- 
sophy; of the true relation of the material 
or physical to the mental or spiritual. 

The vegetable world and the heretofore 
disagreeable subject of cookery also became 
invested with unwonted interest, as the 
mystery of health and disease was explained 
and how to secure a sound mind in a sound 
body. With a child’s unerring instinct I 
soon found there was no one in the house to 
be talked to on these great things, for to the 
feelers I sent in the shape of a few ques- 
tions and timid remarks on healthful food 
there was no response, and I fell to wonder- 
ing how with this mine of health in the 
house these people could eat such abomina- 
ble cooking, be taking pills and giving 
cordials to baby. So silently and fully I 
made my own the gold that, ignored by the 
owners of the mine, was to ‘purchase my 
success in life. 

What if it had been novels on the shelf, 
or other injurious reading? I should have 
taken it in with equal avidity for better or 
for worse, being just at the age of the 
mind’s greatest activity in securing details 
and taking on its most lasting impres- 
sions. 

Then passed some ten years, during 
which I looked over the books of many 
libraries in widely separated localities with- 
out finding any on Phrenology, nor a paper 
or magazine, or scarcely hearing the word 
mentioned. I did hear a good Presbyterian 
mother say she had “just burned some 
Phrenology papers found hid ’mongst my 
four boys’ things.” A few such derogatory 
remarks—the only times I heard the word 
it was with a sneer—frightened me from 


making inquiries, but did not quench faith 
in its truth, and I practiced what I had 
jearned as far as possible. Two thousand 
words are too few to describe the doctor 
bills saved by having learned that the real 
healing power is stored in the body and does 
not reside in drugs—the fevers and colds 
cut short by electric or vapor baths instead 
of swallowing poison—the dyspepsias and 
headaches prevented by knowing how to 
select the least objectionable foods from 
unhygienic tables. When attacked with 
aches and pains, instead of becoming 
frightened and so precipitating a crisis, I 
quietly paused, inquired reflectively into 
the cause and never in vain. If avoidable 
I mended my ways. Were circumstances 
insurmountable, then I managed so as to 
avert their worst tyranpy. 

The study of heads and faces never lost 
interest, and sometimes provokingly got in 
my way. Many atime I’ve charged myself, 
on starting for church, to examine the sea- 
son’s new styles of collars, hats, cloaks, etc., 
to see which I liked best before buying, 
only to find with chagrin on my return that 
I'd entirely forgotten to look. I could tell 
all about the features but nothing about the 
fashions to be met there. 

During these years I taught, first country, 
and then city schools. One year our Su- 
perintendent ordered an unusual examina- 
tion in the higher branches; time being 
given for review. *Twas a heavy task for 
all, especially the primaries, to which I be- 
longed, our daily routine giving no practice 
in keeping the memory refreshed. From 
the list I selected that for review in which [ 
was most likely to pass. Mental philosophy 
I decided must be omitted, having never 
studied it at school, nor read it—supposed 
I knew nothing about it and there was not 
time to begin a new study. 

The eventful day came and the dreaded 
ordeal closed on our trembling minds. The 
paper on mental philosophy was laid on our 
desks at the appointed hour. Out of curi- 
osity [read it over. To my surprise the 
questions looked easy ; could be answered 
by phrenology; though acceptably I 
scarcely hoped, for having heard the word 
scoffed at as a humbug all my life I dared 
not expect it would be tolerated in this high- 
toned examination. 
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“Til do it,” said I, “right or wrong, I 
shall be no worse off.” 

‘* Name the perceptives ? the reflectives ? 
What is memory? What faculties are 
chiefly exercised in the pupil by the study 
of penmanship? Of arithmetic? What is 
the office of Ideality? Of the Wiil? etc.” 

I found no difficulty in filling the blanks, 
believing even then all must be wrong. Full 
ten years had passed since I had seen a line 
on the subject, and it was unthinkable that 
my childhood’s study had been sufficient to 
warrant examination in even Phrenology, to 
say nothing of the august branch before 
us. 
On retaking the papers, I found Mental 
Philosophy marked among the highest. In 
fact it held the balance of power and carried 
me through, or I should have been dropped 
as others were. Subsequently speaking to 
our Superintendent, I described the adven- 
ture. 

‘* Yes,” he replied, ‘‘Phrenology is a 
good system of Mental Philosophy.” 

‘* That is news to me. It is the first time 
I ever heard of their identity. Phrenology 
must be more popular than formerly.” 

‘‘Oh, yes, it is true science,” said he, 
‘* but, while Phrenology is always Mental 
Philosophy, all Mental Philosophy is not 
Phrenology.” (True science.) 

From this time forward, I took on cour- 
age and became less ashamed of my pet 
secret. 

Ten more years passed, culminating in a 
venture the result of twenty years experi- 
ence, observation and reflection, and neces- 
sitating the selection of a publishing house. 
After corresponding with several firms I 
was referred to that of Fowler & Wells Co. 
With gladness I welcomed the news that 
they were still in existence. Thus by the 
merest accident I was brought face to face, 
as it were, with those who had done more 
in secret to mould my life than any other 
influence. Ideas like hens stealing their 
nests away come home to roost, bringing 
more chickens with them. The ripe fruit 
of the seed sown twenty years previous by 
the house of Fowler & Wells Co. proves 
marketable beyond my most sanguine ex- 
pectations. 

That such a traveler as I should not in 
twenty years meet a trace of the work, and 


they were doing a thriving business all the 
time, gives some idea of the immense mis 
sion field yet to be occupied. It is the old 
story of few laborers and white harvest. 

Sometimes I try to imagine what my life 
would have been without this smattering of 
the science. Certainly to take away the 
memory of it would leave a blank. Noth- 
ing could induce me to exchange it for the 
fine college education I once craved, and as 
1 look back I see that the coming of these 
truths into my life took off the keen edge 
of my disappointment, reconciling me to 
life without an education by opening up a 
new and interesting world close at hand. 

But it was only a smattering, and I would 
guard against giving the impression that I 
think a cursory reading of it sufficient. 
Later years have shown me how much more 
successful life would have been could I 
have had the thorough practical training 
provided nowadays. Undoubtedly I should 
have made a better teacher by knowing 
how to apply the principles in detail. If a 
little did so much for me what might not 
more have done. ~Several blunders, fail- 
ures, and ridiculous errors I know would 
have been spared me in different directions. 
I especially lacked the principles involved 
in Trall’s ‘‘ True Temperance Platform” as 
a guide on the drink question, and in Gra- 
ha.n’s ‘‘ Chastity ” or social purity, latterly 
being practicalized im ‘‘The Alpha,” 
‘** Christian Life,” etc. 

May the day hasten when Phrenology 
shall be taught in the public schools. It is 
especially adapted to children ; what the 
slate is to spelling ; the blackboard to arith- 
metic; maps to geography; diegrams to 
grammar; that Phrenology is to Mental 
Science ; it is using the concrete and out- 
ward to make the abstract and inner spirit- 
ual understood; and children may as 
readily become conversant with the great 
principles of the latter study by the help of 
eyes, drawings, measurings and classifica- 
tion, as they do in the former cases. Chil- 
dren, like grown people, must think of 
something. Satan finds mischievous thoughts 
for idle minds, as well as work for ‘“ idle 
hands,” and Phrenology furnishes the right 
kind of mental pabulum for them, interest- 
ing and character-forming at the same time. 

** 2,000.” 
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PHRENOLOGICAL HITS. 

TEN DOLLARS FOR A PARAGRAPH. 

The editor of this department of the 
PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL offers a prize 
of ten dollars for the best true story of a 
hit made by a phrenologist in giving a 
delineation of character. Competitors 
will make their communications as brief 
and pointed as possible, and not longer 
in any case than two hundred words. 
All letters must be accompanied by the 
name and address of the writer, the 
name to be published as evidence of 
good faith and responsibility. The con- 
test will be decided by a vote of the sub- 
scribers of the PHRENOLOGIOAL JOURNAL 
after the publication of such stories as 
theeditor shall accept. Subscribers will 


please to read the ‘‘ Hits’ with care, and 
on the reception of the December number 
of the JOURNAL write us which of the 
hits are, in their judgment, the best. The 
vote should be sent so as to reach us 
within the present year, and the decision 


will be made Jan. 1, 1892. Address 
communications to Editor Practical 
Phrenology Department, PHRENOLOGI- 
OAL JOURNAL, 775 Broadway, New York. 


20; 


HIT NO. 15—PENMANSHIP.-—At the 
close of the American Institute of Phren- 
ology in the Fall of 1887, the writer 
and two daughters of Colonel N. W. 
Fitzgerald, entered the National Norma 
University at Lebanon, Ohio. A few months 
later Col. Fitzgerald visited his daughters, 
when he learned that the writer was paying 
her tuition, etc., in the school by the prac- 
tice of Pbrenology. Upon visiting the dif- 
ferent classrooms he came to the school of 
penmanship and was introduced by the 
writer to the Professor, who was one of 
nature’s noblemen, but not then a believer 
in Phrenology, of which fact the writer in- 
formed Col. Fitzgerald, who, quick as a 
flash, said: ‘‘I will prove the truth in the 
science by selecting the two best penmen in 
theroom.” ‘‘If you do that,” said the Profes- 
sor, ‘‘I will believe in Phrenology.” He then 
requested the students, about seventy-five 
in number, to face the Colonel, who in 
ahout two minutes made his selection ; ap- 
plause followed and the Professor and stu- 
dents acknowledged that the lady was the 
best penman in the room and the gentleman 
a graduate who had already taught pen- 


manship and wasthen taking a course under 
the Professor for the purpose of learning his 
particular methods. 
It is needless to sa 
became a convert to 
Washington, D. C. 


that the Professor 
hrenology. 
M. L. MORAN. 


HIT NO. 16—A FACT WITH BONES. 
—Waoo, Tex., May 17, 1891.—After one 
of my lectures at the opera house in Hills- 
borough, Tex., Dr. Dudley, of that place, 
asked me if I would delineate a skull that 
he had brought with him. I told him I 
would be glad to do so. Holding the skull 
up before the audience I said, ‘‘ This is the 
skull of a negro of very low organization- 
The frontal, or intellectual, lobe is narrow 
and pinched in appearance, the cerebellum 
or organ: of Amativeness is enormously 
developed. All the organs at the base of 
the brain are large and active without a 
corresponding development of the moral 
sentiments and irtellect. And the whole 
skull of this negro indicates that he was de- 
ficient in both honesty and virtue, and the 
only thing that would restrain him from 
committing almost any crime would be his 
Cautiousness, which is but in moderate de- 

ree.” 

. After the audience was dismissed Dr. 
Dudley gaveme the following history of 
the case, as he himself was one of the par- 
ties that executed the negro. The negro 
committed rape on a young married white 
woman in Kentucky. He lay in wait for her 
at a ravine, knocked her down with a club, 
committed the crime and left her dead, as 
he supposed, went to a house about a mile 
distant, stole another negro’s clothes and 
shoes, returned to the place of bis crime, 
but found in the meantime that the woman 
had returned to consciousness and in a 
dazed condition of mind had found her way 
back to her house, where the negro found 
her, and he went deliberately to a woodpile 
and got an axe, knocked her down and 
chopped her head off. The negro was 
caught by the officers, but he was taken 
away from them by a mob of sixty men, 
who hung him up to a tree and riddled his 
body with bullets, then took him down and 
burned his body on a log heap. While the 
body was burning the doctor removed the 
head, and thus saved his skull. At the 
next lecture I gladly gave the audience the 
history of the case. 
W. E. HALL, M. D., Class of ’90. 


HIT NO. 17---A SURPRISE.—In a public 
examination of Major Stephens’ son, a ten- 
year-old lad, at Osage Valley, Ark., I said: 

‘*This little manis spiritually minded, 
lives in the realm of visions. e is often 
disturbed in his sleep by dreams. He isa 
natural somnambulist.” 

This was too much for the Major’s credu- 
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lity. He assured the audience that I was 

staken in regard to his sleep-walking, 
and in order to have more fun out of my 
blunder the good-natured Major invited me 
home with him. 

A number of persons accompanied us for 
examinations, so it was late before we re- 
tired. 

While busily engaged professionally the 
aforesaid lad came down in his night- . 
with eyes fast closed. 

‘* There, Major,” said I, ‘‘is your son fast 


eep.” 

* Yes,” said the mother, ‘‘ Dave often 
comes down while asleep, and I am afraid 
that some accident will happen to him if we 
cannot break him of it.” 

She said the Major was a sound sleeper 
and retired early, and she had studiously 
avoided telling any one of this peculiarity 
of her son. 

F. M. HENDERSON, Class of ’67. 


HIT NO. i8—A PAIR OF THEM.—In 
a college town once the hall was packed 
with students. A senior was sent up for de- 
lineation. Noticing the activity of Conju- 
gality and Combativeness, I said, “This 

oung man has been quarreling over his 
ove affairs.” The storm of applause that 
followed was deafening and long continued. 
I was in the dark. But the next night the 
students were out in full force, and when I 
called for a ‘‘ victim” the name of one 
young man was: called by everybody, and 
the call continued until he took the chair, 
when the audience became very still. I 
knew there was something important about 
it, but had to ferretit out with my fingers, 
which I proceeded to do. Passing my 
thumb and fingers down the occipital re- 

ion I noticed the same conditions of Con- 
fagality and Combativeness as in the sub- 
ject the night before, and I said, ‘‘ Well, 
this is singular; here is another fellow who 
has been fighting about his sweetheart.” 
The scene that followed was indescribable. 
The students yelled, stamped and cheered, 
and at last carried the fellow off the plat- 
form. The case was quite remarkable. 
Those two young men were seniors, had 
been there four years, had fallen in love 
with the same girl, and during the time had 
six fights about it, and came near being ex- 
pelled on account of it. 

The conservative Professors who don’t be- 
lieve in emery you know, said impos- 
sible for him to tell by examining the head. 
Somebody posted him. But I did tell, and 
only knew by the cranial indications. 

Cherokee, Iowa. U. EB. TRAER. 

HIT NO. 19—A CRANK.—In February, 
1889, at the conclusion of a lecture in Lam- 
pasas, Texas, the audience selected a gen- 
tleman to be publicly examined. I said: 
‘* This gentleman is an original genius; he 


is an inventor, with delicate, mechanical 
skill ; he is generous and kind-hearted, with 
tact enough to know upon which waters to 
cast his bread, that it may be returned after 
a few days; he is not in the swim with his 
neighbors, and, on account of his peculiari- 
ties, he will often be called a ‘crank.’ ” 
The gentleman proved to be Dr. King, a 
skillful dentist, who always set Monday 
apart as a time to treat the poor, free of 
charge; being fond of chemical experi- 
ments, he finally invented the now-famous 
‘* King’s Royal Germateur,” and, to cap the 
climax, he unbuttoned his coat and exposed 
a little gold pin he had made in the shape 
of a crank, which he wore on his vest. 
Cincinnati, O. R. 0. DIEUIS. 


HIT NO. 20—AN ACTOR.—One day a 
man came in for an examination. He wrote 
on a piece of paper : ‘‘ Examine my bumps 
and please make out a chart.” After a long 
survey, I said: ‘‘ If you are deaf, it is no use 
talking to you, but you look like a budget 
of jokes. I believe you are an actor and 
acting now.” He moved not a muscle. I 
longed for the windows of the soul to open, 
but there was a vacant stare. Could Py be 
mistaken? I began to feel cheap. 

I made out his chart and marked him 7, 
as anactor. He smiled and wrote again: 
‘* How much ?” 

I replied : ‘‘ My usual charge is two dol- 
lars, but seeing you are deaf and dumb, I 
ought to charge three. Do you hear ?” 

‘* Yes, I can hearif I can save a dollar,” 
he replied, laughing. ‘‘ You made the dumb 
speak; so did Balaam, but Iam not an ass 
—I am an actor; here is my card— 

* Geo. Napier, 
Comedian, 
San Francisco.’” 


ALLEN HADDOOK, San Francisco. 


HIT NO. 2i—A LADY LIAR.—Years 
ago I gave a course of lectures in Illinois. 
At the close of the first lecture several per- 
sons came on the platform for examination. 
Among them was a middle aged lady of 
medium size and very graceful form and 
movement. She was elegantly dressed and 
moved in a way that showed perfect self- 
control that was born of social experience, 
added to a natural self-respect and courage. 
The head was of full size, and the different 
regions of the head and the temperament 
harmoniously developed. Altogether, I 
recognized a finely organized, graceful 
woman, and commenced the delineation 
with pleasant anticipations. But poe 
my sensitive fingers over her shapely head 
to my astonishment and consternation I 
found marked depressiOns in the region of 
Conscientiot I knew full well that I 
had a case of idiocy in the sense of truth 
and right. But how should I express it? 
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My reputation was at stake. If I pointed 
out the resultant characteristics the lady’s 
feelings would be surely wounded, while if 
I did not and she were well known my 
hearers would say, ‘‘He is not a good de- 
lineator.” And so, after enlarging on the 
excellences of character remarked, 
‘‘There will be times when this lady will 
fail to perceive the difference between fact 
and fiction.” It was out, and I was ‘‘in 
for it.” Turning a flashing countenance 
upon me and rising from her chair, she de- 
manded: ‘‘Do you pretend to say I tell 
lies?” I meekly replied, ‘‘ Yes, that is 
about the amount of it.” ‘‘ Well.” said she, 
“you are very much mistaken,” and she 
swept down off the stage with the manner 
of a tragedy queen! he audience was 
painfully still. I wished some one would 
even hiss to relieve the suspense. Soon the 
people dispersed, and as I waited on the 
platform two gentlemen—one of them a 
young giant—came forward and the young 
man said: ‘‘ Did you know that lady? 
SaidI: ‘No, sir.”’ ‘* Well,’”’ said he, 
‘*that woman is my mother, and what you 
said was true. She isthe most noted liar 
in Illinois, but we never before knew what 
was the matter with her!” 

Afterward the lady wrote me a nice letter, 
in which she went on to prove she never 
told a lie! which, of course, was another! 
So again I found, if you stick to the princi- 
ples of Phrenology, they will see you 
through. U. E. TRAER, Cherokee, Ia. 


HIT NO. 22—INFANT TERRIBLE.—A 
German woman brought in her little six- 
year-old girl for examination. The child 
had a coarse temperament, and low, broad 
head, with small Philoprogenitiveness. I 
said: ‘‘It would not be safe to leave an 
infant alone with this child.”” The mother 
replied that she had left her rocking her 
baby sister in the cradle, a few days before, 
while she ran out to take some clothes off 
the line. When she returned the little girl 
had, in that short time, found the butcher 
knife and was aiming for the baby’s eyes! 

Isaid: ‘‘ Madam, something must have 
happened before the birth of this child to 
keep your anger excited.’’ In surprise, she 
replied, “that is so; and I have already 
seen trouble enough with her to wish she 
had died at birth.’ J. W. RITTER. 


HIT NO. 23—A GENIUS ERRATIC.— 
While I was living in a small town in Iowa 
a noted phrenologist visited the place. In 
the course of his lectures a boy of six years 
was presented for public examination. 
Before he had taken his seat on the platform 
the phrenologist exclaimed : ‘‘ That boy is a 
natural artist, musician and mechanic.” 
This was highly applauded. 


After he had made a more thorough ex- 
amination, he said: ‘“‘I have nothing to 
take back, but will add, that if this lad is 
not carefully educated and trained his great 
ability in the direction indicated will serve 
him no good. In the first place, he is too 
low in mora) development to make him 
conscientious in his work, and in the second 
place he has no continuity to speak of. which 
will tend to make him a jack-of-all-trades, 
but masterof none.” As the writer was per- 
sonally acquainted with this boy from the 
time he was four years old until he was 
twenty, I will give the reader an idea in 
regard to thedelineation and prognostica- 
tions of the phrenologist. 

When he was but five years of age he 
could draw the profile of a person by just 
catching a glimpse of the subject as he 
passed the window, so as to be recognized 
by any one acquainted with the original. 

In the next place when but twelve years 
old he composed a piece of music to be 
performed on an organ or piano in imitation 
of a brass band, which was pronounced by 
good judges as something extraordinary. 
Ina few months after this he came very 
nearly being sent to the reform school for 
drawing obscene pictures in public places. 

He was never known to stick to one thing 
longer than six months at a time, and as the 
phrenologist prophesied he accomplished 
nothing as his training was not que 

M. B. NIOHOL. 


HIT NO. 24—GENEROSITY AND 
GAMBLING.--One day in July, 1885, a 
New York business man had an examina- 
tion at my office, and a full written descrip- 
tion of his character, in which occurred 
this statement: ‘‘ You make good bargains 
and never bargain unless you are pretty 
sure you have the best side of the transac- 
tion, but you are honest and honorable in 
fulfilling every engagement, and you are 
also kind-hearted and liberal outside of 
business transactions. For instance, if you 
were playing ‘poker’ you would follow 
fairly the law of the game, and if you, thus 

laying, should ‘clean out’ an antagonist, 
it would be just like you to give back every 
dollar of your winnings, for you are not 
— even though you were to gam- 
b e.’”’ 

When the matter was finished the gentle- 
man turned to his friend and said, ‘‘ You 
look astonished at what the Professor has 
said, but he is literally correct. 

‘“‘On a trip West,two years agoI was 
playing ‘ poker’ with some gentlemen and 
won sixteen hundred dollars from them, all 
they had, in fact. The next morning I aston- 
ished them by returning to them every dol- 
lar. J earn my living by legitimate busi- 
ness.” 

G. H. I. 
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SKETCHES OF PHRENOLOGICAL BIOGRAPHY. 


JOHN BELL, BENJAMIN H. COATES, SAMUEL G. HOWE, SAMUEL G. MORTON, 
NICHOLAS BIDDLE, ETC. 


, 8S announced in the May number 

of the JoURNAL the remaining 
‘*sketches ” of the series will be devoted 
to promulgators of the science of Phren- 
ology in America, some of whom were 
native Americans, and others adopted 
America as their home and did not 
think it necessary to bring with them 
the undesirable characteristics of insti- 
tutions from which they were glad to 
flee, but devoted their talents and their 
lives to the benefit of such as needed 
the knowledge which it was their pleas- 
ure toimpart. To such Americans owe 
a debt of gratitude, anda portion of that 
debt has been reimbursed by Americans 
who have, in;a measure, supplied (or 
more than supplied) the vacancy thus 
left. 

The names of many Americans with 
whom this writer was acquainted as 
advocates of Phrenology in the early 
days of her interest in the cause, have 
escaped her memory, or she cannot ob- 
tain sufficient data of them to present 
them in this series, and she fears she 
may leave unmentioned some who 
should have prominent notice. If this 
prove to be the case she would kindly 
appreciate reminders of such delin- 
quencies, and make all the amends in 
her power. Many once prominent ad- 
vocates and still living have been com- 
pelled by ‘‘old age and often infirmi- 
ies” to lay off the harness, and are not 
often heard of except by their families 
and intimate friends and neightors. 
Most of those, once conspicuous, have 
put onthe armor of the next life, and, 
possibly, accomplish more from that 
side, through theirinfluence over those 
in the flesh, than they were able to du 
while among us. 

It is possible that we do not realize 
how much we are enabled to add toward 
completing the unfinished labors of such 
as have ‘‘gone before” us. But what 


matters it whether our life work be the 
continuation of the worthy labors of 
another, or something we might con- 
sider purely ourown. Letus be thank- 
ful for the privilege granted us to make 
our lives useful to such as need them, 
whether in the body or out ofit. Let 
it be ours to do faithfully and with 
alacrity what we know is our bounden 
duty, always taking the nearest duty 
first. 

The early promulgation of the science 
of Phrenology in Philadelphia is set 
forth in an article in the American 
Phrenological Journal, vol. II., 1840, 
then published in Philadelphia. In 
this we learn that the initiatory labors 
of Dr. Caldwell at Lexington, Ky., in 
the winter of 1822, were very soon fol- 
lowed by the efforts of Drs. Bell, Coates 
and Harlan in Philadelphia, the same 
winter and the ensuing Spring. 

From the speech of Dr. Caldwell,men- 
tioned in an extract from the Edinburgh 
Phrenological Journal, we learn that 
the science was introduced in America 
in 1804, but he does not there say to 
whom we are indebted for its introduc- 
tion ; but we know of several who were, 
later, its devoted admirers and promul- 
gators. The following is an extract 
from the article above mentioned : 


HISTORY OF PHRENOLOGY IN PHILADELPHIA, 
PENN. 


‘*Dr. John Bell, in a review of Mr. Has- 
kins’ ‘ History and Progress of Phrenology, 
in the Eclectic Journal of Medicine, June, 
1840, states some facts of interest respect- 
ing the history of the science in this city. 
As these facts serve to correct some state- 
ments already published in phrenological 
works, and will be valuable for future refer- 
ence, we deem them worthy of record here. 
They are as follows: ‘The first phren- 
ological society in the United States was 
founded in this city in the month of Feb- 
ruary, 1822, of which Dr. Physick was 
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made president; Dr. John Bell, correspond- 
ing secretary, and Dr. B. H. Coates, record- 
ing secretary. From this time, and not 
‘twelve years since,’ as Mr. Haskins has it, 
we date the public advocacy of Phrenology 
by Drs. Coates and Béll. The subject was 
more formally introduced by Dr. Bell de- 
livering two lectures to the Central Phren- 
ological Society, established at Philadelphia, 
at its meetings on the 4th and 18th of March, 
1832. These lectures, published in the 
fourth volume of Dr. Chapman’s 
Medical and Physical Journal, were 
intended to illustrate and enforce the 
doctrine by various proofs and an- 
alogies. 

‘‘An interest was manifested to such 
an extent as to induce the society to 
procure an exellent collection of casts 
from Paris and Edinburgh; and al- 
though the zeal was not maintained 
by the many, yet the original inquirers 
and converts after inquiry have ever 
continued to explain and defend what 
they believed to be the truth. A 
stronger proof can not well be fur- 
nished of the fruits of the seed thus 
sown in Philadelphia, than the fact 
that here Mr. Combe had the largest 
class by far of any which has listened 
to him in the United States, and it was 
only exceeded in point of numbers in 
one of the cities of Great Britain. 

‘‘In 1822, Mr. Combe’s ‘Essays on 
Phrenology’ were republished by 
Messrs. Carey & Lea, with consider- 
able additional matter furnished by 
Dr. Bell, namely, a ‘ Preliminary Z 
Essay,’ consisting of the lectures 
already mentioned, and a chapter on 
the Anatomy of the Brain, as displayed 
by Gall and Spurzheim, and another on 
Insanity. A review of these essays 
will be found on, reference to Dr. 
Chapman’s Journal, vol. V. and one of the 
‘ Transactions ’ of the Phrenological Society 
of Edinburgh (1824), and of Dr. Caldwell’s 
‘Elements of Phrenology’ (1824), in the 
eighth volume of that journal. The last 
was written by Dr. Bell. In‘ the seventh 
volume of the same journal there is an able 
article entitled ‘ Comparative Phrenology,’ 
from the pen of Dr. Benjamin H. Coates. 

In the twelfth volume of the North 


American Medical and Surgical Journal, 
a full review of Dr. A. Combe’s work on 
‘ Mental Derangement,’ written by Dr. Bell, 
is preceded by an outline of the science of 
Phrenology, and of the basis, anatomical 
and physiological, on which it is believed 
to rest. From the same pen there is a simi- 
lar sketch given in the appendix to the 
third edition of Broussais’ ‘Physiology,’ 
translated by Drs. Bell and La Roche. 


ym” 


DR. JOHN BELL. 


‘* From the year 1823 to the present time, 
Dr. Bell has given some lectures on Phren- 
ology every summer to the class of the 
Medical Institute, as a part of his course 
on the institutes of medicine. 

‘*We ought not to conclude without 
stating, also, that Dr. Harlan, even then 
advantageously k.own for his zealous 
prosecution of natural history and com- 
parative anatomy, gave a short course of 
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lectures on Phrenology in the Philadelphia 
Museum during the spring of 1822.”’ 

In Mr. Combe’s opening address at 
the third annual session of the British 
Phrenological Association, at Glasgow, 
in September, 1840, he made allusions 
to different facts connected with the 
condition of the science in America, 
from whence he had just returned after 
spending nearly two years in lecturing 
and traveling. He first mentioned— 


as the result of all his investigations that 
‘there isa singular harmony between the 
mental character of the Indian and his 
cranial developments, as explained by 
Phrenology.’ 

He also mentioned others. ‘“‘The two 
leading medical journals of the United 
States, namely, the Select Medical Library, 
edited by Dr. John Bell, in Philadelphia, 
and the Boston Medical and Surgical Jour- 
nal, edited by Dr. J. V. C. Smith, are 


DR. SAMUEL G. HOWE. 


‘*Dr. Samuel George Morton’s splendid 
work on the ‘Crania Americana,” and 
later stated: ‘‘The American press has 
recently produced the most valuable con- 
tribution to the natural history of man that 
the present century can boast of, namely, 
Dr. Morton’s work on the skulls of the 
native American Indians, compared with 
their mental qualities. Dr. Morton is now 
a Phrenologist; he gives tables of Phren- 
ological measurements, and acknowledges 


ranged on our side.”” “Professor Silliman’s 
American Journal of Science and Arts, 
also, the best periodical devoted to physical 
science in the United States, has lately 
enrolled itself in our favor.” 

**T found, also, the great lunatic asylum 
of the State of Massachusetts at Worces- 
ter, forty miles from Boston, in charge of 
Dr. Woodward, a professed Phrenologist, 
and there is only one opinion in that coun- 
try of its excellence, and of the success of 
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his treatment. The State of New 
York is now erecting a magnificent asylum 
for the insane, and I found Phrenologists 
preparing to offer themselves as candidates 
for its directiop, and founding on their 
Phrenological skill as one and an important 
element in their qualifications.” 

‘*In the department of criminal jurispru- 
dence, I may mention that the Hon. Joel 
Parker, Chief Justice of the Court of Com- 
mon Pleas in the State of New Hampshire, 
in his charge delivered to the Grand Jury in 
September, 1838, on insanity, applied 
Phrenology to the subject. The Chief Jus- 
tice quotes as his authorities for the views 
which he presents, among other works, the 
Reports of Dr. Woodward, and Dr. Ray’s 
‘Medical Jurieprudence,’ both productions 
of Phrenologists.” 

‘The Institution for the Blind in Boston 
is ably conducted by Dr. Howe, a Phren- 
ologist, who has actually printed in raised 
letters an ‘ Outline’ of the science, which 
he teaches to his pupils. The asylum for 
the blind in New York is managed by a 
phrenological author and lecturer, Mr. Silas 
Jones. The secretary to the Board of Edu- 
cation in the State of New York, Hon. 
Victor M. Rice, uses Phrenology as a lamp 
to his path in his admirable efforts to ad- 
vance the education of the people.” 

“In the United States there are great 
numbers of itinerant manipulators, who in 
many of the towns and villages give one, 
two, or three lectures free, to excite atten- 
tion, and who, in American phraseology, 
‘drive a large business’ in examining heads 
and predicating characters for fees. But it 
is undeniable that these practitioners excite 
an extensive and, in some instances, an 
abiding interest in the science. In short, 
amid all the blundering and ignorance of 
some of the American manipulators there 
must be so great a measure of success in 
their operations as leads to and supports an 
impression in the people that there is truth 
in the principles on which they practice.”’ 


It will be remembered by the readers 
of these sketches that circumstances 
forced Gall, 
science of mind, then called Gall’s Sys- 
tem, to travel and lecture on his 
new idea. He visited leading cities 


the discoverer of our 


in Germany, Prussia, Denmark and 
France, lecturing, inspecting penal 
institutions as well as institutions of 
learning, and examined the heads of 
many persons of note, from crowned 
heads to malefactors, which gave him 
the opportunity to make observations 
and gather facts of interest and impor- 
tance to him and his coadjutor, Spurz- 
heim, meanwhile spreading a know- 
ledge of his system. Thus early was 
initiated the practice of itinerant 
Phrenologists as well as itinerant lec- 
turing. After nearly three years thus 
spent, in November, 1807, he settled in 
Paris for the remainder of his life, 


PROF. SAMUEL G. MORTON, 


promulgating his philosophy by means 
of lectures and the writing and issuing 
of books which carried the news to the 
ends of the earth. 

In 1814 Spurzheim again adopted the 
plan of traveling from place to place, 
lecturing and examining peculiar heads 
in England, Ireland and Scotland. 
Meanwhile many young Americans 
visiting Paris and other European cities, 
learned of the new system and listened 
to the lectures of its propounders, and 
on their return to their native country 
brought the knowledge they had ac- 
quired in foreign travel. One of the 
most prominent of those travelers was 
Nicholas Biddle, of Philadelphia, who 
‘* graduated with the highest honors at 
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Princeton College, in 1801, at the age 
of fifteen,” then pursued the usual 
course of study for the bar, but being 
too young for admission to it, went to 
Europe where he added greatly to his 
classical learning, obtained a thorough 
knowledge of modern languages and 
was devoted to liberal studies, one of 
which was Gall’s System. He became 
sufficiently interested in this study to 
listen to a course of lectures by Gall at 
Carlsruhe, Germany, in 1806 or 1807, 
and when George Combe lectured at 
Philadelphia, in January, 1839, Mr. 
Biddle presented him with a skull, 
marked for himself by Spurzheim, 
showing the locations of the organs as 
far as they had then been discovered. 
It presented blank spaces where the or- 
gans of Hope, Conscientiousness, Indi- 
viduality, Constructiveness, Time, Size, 
Weight, Sublimity, Agreeableness, Hu- 
man Nature, and several other organs 
are located by later Phrenologists. In 
1807 Mr. Biddle returned to Phila- 


delphia, and commenced the practice of 


the law. He also became co-editor of the 
Portfolio, in which position he was, in 
1814, succeeded by Dr. Charles Cald- 
well, and it seems very natural that 
Dr. Caldwell might have obtained his 
initiation to Phrenology from Mr. Bid- 
dle, for in his report of the state of 
Phrenology in America before the 
British Phrenological Association, he 
said that his attention was first called to 
the subject by reading notes of lectures 
by Dr. Gall. Perhaps we owe much to 
the influence exerted by Mr. Biddle in 
favor of our science in its earliest intro- 
duction in the United States. He was 
known tothe present writer at the time 
of her residence in Philadelphia in 
1838-39 40 41. He was then in the 
height of his popularity in that city; 
and, being born January 8, 1786, was 
between fifty and sixty years of age, and 
had filled many positions of honor and 
usefulness. Hon. W. F. Packer, later 
Governor of Pennsylvania, said of him : 
‘**He was one of the most sagacious and 


far-seeing statesman of the Union.” 
Hon. C. J. Ingersoll, in his history 
says: ‘* Nicholas Biddle was as iron- 
nerved a man as Andrew Jackson, 
loved his country not less, and money 
as little.” As president of the trustees 
of Girard College, he determined the 
plan of the building in accordance with 
his own classical taste ; to which Phila- 
delphia owes, also, the beautiful struct- 
ure of the United States Custom House. 
His speeches, essays and letters exhibit 
an unusual combination of elegance 
with vigor of style. He was for many 
years the president of the agricultural 
and horticultural societies of Pennsyl- 
vania, and delivered before them several 
addresses. He died in his native city, 
Philadelphia—or its suburbs—February 
27, 1844, after an active and useful life, 
leaving the world better for his having 
lived. 
CHARLOTTE FOWLER WELLS. 
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WILLOW-WEARING. 


Why this willow-wearing ? 
Tho’ you plucked the thorn and not the rose, 
Kiss the wound. It shows your pluck and 
daring 
Better than the fairest rose that grows. 


Why this look despairing ? 
There is good in every wind that blows, 
E’en the blast that gives your follies airing 
May disperse them after all—who knows? 


Why this sad wayfaring, 
Dolorous with the echo of your woes? 
Smile and help your fellow’s burden-bear- 
ing, 
Cheer the weary road with glad halloes ! 


Laugh! All grief forswearing, 
Joy for us perenially flows— 
Pleasure may be multiplied by sharing 
Love, and love’s delights will follow close. 


No more willow-wearing ! 


* Other Springs will come when this one goes ; 


Cast your seed with happy faith uncaring 
Tho’ another reaps. He wins who sows. 


A. L. M. 
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CHILD CULTURE. 





OUR HOMES. 


HERE are no two homes in the 
world exactly alike; each one 
has an individuality peculiarly its own. 
You may build two houses alike and 
furnish them after the same pattern ; 
let two different families occupy them, 
and soon there will be a marked con- 
trast. Individual taste and inclination 
will have fashioned things after a man- 
ner of theirown. Not only in the out- 
ward furnishing, but in the very atmos- 
phere will there seem to be a distinctive 
element pervading each home. 

If you go to some breezy, moun- 
tainous country, how invigorated in 
health you become, and you begin to 
feel clear-headed, strong and light- 
hearted. Just so when you enter some 


homes, such a sweet, joyous influence 
pervades the household that you seem 
to be breathing it in the air; you would 


fain make this spot your home. What 
is the secret of the happiness here? 
There is no ugly skeleton in the closet, 
only the living, active spirits of peace, 
good-will and harmony hover about, 


and something seems to whisper the’ 


secret in your ear, ‘“ We are making the 
very best use of all that we have.” 

Some money is required in order to 
have a home at all; and to make things 
truly beautiful one must have a culti- 
vated taste that can adorn and adapt 
things to their best uses. 

But this alone is not enough. Each 
individual’s personality is a presence felt 
for good or harm; and there is to bea 
wise use made of each one’s talents, 
time and temper. There is a way to 
combine the good, the useful and the 
beautiful in one’s life and surroundings 
that will be altogether lovely and lov- 
able. 


People were made to be happy, and it 
is their duty to be so, and, like the sun, 
make others the recipients of some of 
the beneficial rays shining out from 
their inner brightness. I]l-humor and 
gloomy feelings are often the results of 
wrongs in the manner of living. Sound 
sense should superintend the dining 
table and provide food only wholesome 
and good. An enlightened knowledge 
should build houses furnished with the 
best appliances for warmth and ventila- 
tion. 

The love of money is said to be ‘‘the 
root of all evil.” Not that money, but 
the love of it, is the root of evil. Fire 
and money are excellent servants, but 
bad masters. And the faculty for 
money-making is a worthy talent, and, 
although possessed by some, is desired 
by all. 

Once upon atime, as story books say, 
but this is a true story, the incidents 
having occurred in a homein Southern 
Iowa, money had become the master, 
and, as a god, was worshipped by the 
head of the house, and all the family 
bowed in subjection. Sacrifices were 
daily offered to this god until nearly all 
the home comforts were consumed. A 
sad, solemn-faced woman went gloomily 
about the house. Surely no human 
being had a right to wear so melancholy 
a face as that. The husband resembled 
a dried mummy possessing a heart of 
stone. The wife appeared to have all 
the feeling there was in the family, and 
that was a feeling of gloom and sorrow. 

There were two sons, the extent of 
whose knowledge and ambition seemed 
to be drudgery on their father’s farm. 
Grown to physical manhood, with 
minds and manners uncultured, their 
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talents, whatever they might have been, 
were buried deep in the soil they 
ploughed. The years of growth and ce- 
velopment, when a proper use of money 
would have been of greatest value to 
them in affording splendid opportuni- 
ties of education, while physical train- 
ing need not have been neglected, had 
passed and they had grown up into 
money making drudges. 

The father of these boys owned a well 
cultivated farm and was said to be worth 
over one hundred thousand dollars. By 
hard work and the closest economy it 
all had been accumulated. Then a new 
house was built and filled with costly 
furniture. Velvety Brussels covered 
the floor of a large parlor, a room seem- 
ingly fit only for moths and ghosts, so 
dark, damp and chilly was it. A pon- 
derous piano stood on one side of the 
room; heavy curtains hung at the win- 
dows. 

There once had been two littls girls in 
the family, but their bodies now lay in a 
sunny hillside of the cemetery. The 
new house had been furnished and the 
piano bought when too late; the girls 
never lived to find whether there were 
any pleasure in it. Possibly it was the 
damp, bad air of the fireless, ill ventil- 
ated rooms that caused colds, sickness, 
and finally consumption. What won- 


der that the mother’s face and form _ 


showed the deep tracings of sorrow and 
over-work so long continued? Truly, 
** gold may be bought too dear.” 

Like King Solomon of old, all need to 
pray for wisdom, and for more than 
wisdom—for the good heart and the 
right inclination to follow wisdom’s 
teachings, so that we can make of our- 
selves, our time and our money the best 
possible use, and thus come to know 
something of the joy there is in life. 

Going out among the people and do- 
ing beneficent work for others brings 
with it much satisfaction, but the deep 
heart solace and thetruly restful happi- 
ness are only found in the home nest. 
£0, why not make our home as attrac- 


tive and cheering, as !ovely and good as 
we know how, and we shall be all the 
stronger, clearer-headed, purer-hearted 
and better fitted to do work in the world 
and to help our brother up a step higher. 
Whether we live in the smallest cottage 
or greatest palace, let us have our homes 
just as healthful, just as comfortable, 
just as beautiful as we can make them. 
It is a duty to make the best possible 
use of all we have, and to make our- 
selves and our surroundings just as 
good, beautiful and joy-giving as we 
know how. Self-martyrdom is not an 
essential ingredient in being and doing 


The sun lightens the world by its own 
glorious brightness, so we cap not be 
full of cheerfulness, goodness and good 
sense without others being the better for 
it. Nor can we havea charming home, 
with everything in and about it con- 
trolled by an enlightened intelligence, 
but the influence of a good example will 
be felt by all the neighbors over the way. 

LISSA B. 


* WANTED—A BOY.” 


“ Wanted—a boy.’”’ How often we 
These very common words may see. 
Wanted—a boy to errands run, 

Wanted for everything under the sun. 
All that the men to-day can do 
To-morrow the boys will be doing too, 
For the time is ever coming when 

The boys must stand in the place of men. 





Wanted—the world wants boys to-day, 
And she offers them all she has for pay, 
Honor, wealth, position, fame ; 

A useful life and a deathless name. 

Boys to shape the paths for men, 

Boys to guide the plow and pen, 

Boys to forward the tasks begun, 

For the world’s great work is never done. 


The world is anxious to employ 

Not just one, but every boy 

Whose heart and brain will ever be true 

To work his hands shall find to do. 

Honest, faithful, earnest, kind ; 

To good awake, to evil blind ; 

Heart of gold without alloy, 

Wanted : the world wants such a boy. 
—CHICAGO BLADE. 
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TRUTH AND. 


OUNG people ought to have some 

well defined rules of conduct 

fixed in their minds early in life, in or- 
der that they may make that life a suc- 
cess. Opinions differ as to the meaning 
of the phrase, a successful life. Some 
account success as being fortunate in 
getting money ; others regard it as ob- 
taining a high position or office ; others 
think success consists in being known 
as a writer; another’s Mea is to become 
a fine musician ; another considers be- 
ing a fine artist the highest ambition of 
life; another would deem himself suc- 
cessful if he had become an influential 
minister at some foreign court ; another 
if he could become President of the 
Republic. Thus we see ideas of suc- 


cess are as different as are the classes of 
people, or as the varied talents and am- 
bitions of people. _ 

My idea is that a successful life con- 
sists in acting well in whatever position 
in society one may be placed. An up- 


right life is a success whether it be the 
life of a peasant or the life of a king. 

Truth is the foundation of all noble 
character. Beginning as builders do, 
at the foundation, we will place truth as 
the corner-stone, the important stone 
of the whole structure. We are build- 
ing up our characters every day; each 
one for himself is iaying up and cement- 
ing fast some portion of his mental and 
moral being; each hour, each day some 
habit has been strengthened, some 
knowledge gained, some good and evil 
done. 

The ancients used to say that ‘‘ truth 
dwelt in the bottom of a well ;” by that 
was meant that it was as difficult to get 
at the truth, as it was to draw up some- 
thing from adepth. Weall know that 
it is not easy to find out the exact truth 
of an occurrence that several persons 
saw, or something they have heard told, 
especially if the affair was anything 
frightful, or anything that those who 
were implicated in wished to conceal. 


BEING TRUE. 


Even when people do not intend to mis- 
represent or conceal the truth, they 
frequently do so, because they do not 
give the correct force or meaning to 
words. We sometimes see people very 
angry because of some word or phrase 
that has been used in conversation with 
them, when the person who used the 
expression had no bad or unkind 
thought, but the hearer had been ac- 
customed to give that word or phrase a 
bad or unpleasant meaning. You may 
see how this might operate if one should 
tell a foreigner that a bad phrase meant 
something complimentary, and a good 
phrase meant something insulting; he 
would .be angry if the complimentary 
phrase were applied to him because he 
did not understand it rightly as such, 
but as the opposite. 

So a person who does not understand 
our language well, will be apt to misun- 
derstand unusual words and give a false 
and untrue meaning to what he has 
heard. Besides, many persons can not 
remember the exact particulars of what 
they see and hear, and they repeat 
wrongly without intending falsehocd. 
These are some of the reasons why 
‘truth dwells at the bottom of a well.” 

Now, these questions may be properly 
asked: ‘‘Is truth an important factor 
in our lives?” ‘‘Is it important in busi- 
ness?’ ‘‘ Isit important in social life?” 
and finally, *‘ What is truth ?” 

We may define truth as an exact state- 
ment of facts or thoughts. Truth, then, 
is not a guess, not a fancy, not an almost 
thus-and-se, but an accurate report of 
what was done and said, not only as to 
words, but as to manner, place and 
time. Remember this, that truth is as 
unvarying and invariable as a straight 
line ; if you curve the line the least, it 
is no longer a straight line; if you vary 
the truth, it is no longer truth. 

An idea of what the law regards as 
the value of truth may be learned from 
the oath administered to witnesses in 
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court: ‘‘ You swear to speak the truth, 
the whole truth, and nothing but the 
truth.” Now, in order that one may 
always do this years of training in youth 
are necessary. Truth-telling does not 
come altogether by nature; for by na- 
ture all are not observant, nor accurate 
and correct in remembering, hence all 
must be trained and help to train them- 
selves, tosee and hear and remember 
rightly. Very few persons are trained 
to accurate perceptions; every child 
should be taught to observe; should note 
colors of animals, of dress, of fences, 
and buildings; should note the materials 
of dress and buildings, the size and 
color of animals, the furniture of rooms, 
the styles of dress, and the peculiarities 
of persons they meet, so that they can 
describe all such things correctly or 
recognize them subsequently. Accuracy 
in observation is the foundation of truth 
in statement. Therefore, cultivate az- 


curacy. Half the seeming falsehood 
would disappear if this were done. 
Make it a part of your ambition to be 


known as truthful observers. Let us 
now return to the query, ‘‘Is truth an 
important factor in our lives?’ 

Some may say: ‘‘ Why make trifles 
so prominent?’ ‘‘ What does anybody 
care whether we saw a white ora black 
horse—whether a man wore a black 
coat or a blue one?’ Ordinarily these 
things might not be of any value; and 
again, upon some such seeming trifle 
the good name or the life of a fellow- 
man might depend. Besides, the mental 
growth of every one depends largely 
upon the memory. Hence, im every 
thiny we should aim to have the memory 
hold whatever may be committed to its 
care. 

Suppose Mr. A. needs some money in 
his business; his credit is good and he 
goes to Mr. B. to borrow the desired sum. 
Mr. B. promises the money upon the 
following day, but another man comes 
to him for money and he allows the lat- 
ter to have the sum promised to Mr. A. 
That gentleman is disappointed and per- 


haps greatly injured in his business for 


‘lack of this money; perhaps fails to 


meet his notes and is financially ruined. 
Now suppose everybody disregarded his 
word in this way, business confidence 
would soon be at an end, and great in- 
convenience would be experienced by 
those who had not always ready money 
to meet every debt. 

It is true the system of credit or trust- 
ing for future paymeut may be carried 
too far and be harmful to both parties, 
because it makes careless or dishonest 
people more careless or dishonest, and 
so often causes the one who has trusted 
too much to fail in business, thus mak- 
‘ng many suffer. Prompt payment of 
debts is always the most honest and 
honorable way, and it is better still not 
to have debts, but to pay as one buys. 
But if you will just consider how it 
would be, if nobody could depend upon 
the word of any person, could not tell 
whether he spoke the truth or not, you 
will have a faint idea of what social and 
business life would be if falsehood pre- 
vailed instead of truthfulness. The fact 
is, that all business, all true happiness 
depends largely on the trust men have 
in the word of their fellows. 

In those nations where falsehood is 
prevalent, there is no such system. of 
business as with us, no such trust com- 
panies, banks, etc. Nolarge enterprises 
would be possible, as the people live in 
almost a state of nature, with chiefs or 
sheiks at their head, they have no 
schools, railroads, steamboats, or any of 
the many conveniences we have. Their 
lack of the common virtues, as we con- 
sider them, prevents any unfolding or 
advancement of the arts of civilized life. 

Think how beautiful it is that a child 
may believe all his parents tell him, 
almost all that his comrades tell him, 
and a large part of what people around 
him relate. It is true there are many 
who are notas careful as they should be 
about speaking the exact truth, and 
many things we read in newspapers are 
false or falsely colored. Magazines and 
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printed books are generally more relia- 
ble than the daily papers, as they are 
written more deliberately, and time is 
taken to verify the statements made, 
while the newspapers deal largely in 
matters of the day, and any report or 
hearsay is taken to fill the pages, and 
the following day some other statement 
is made,and the next day a different 
account appears; hence the daily paper 
is not as reliable as the weekly paper or 
the magazines are. 

Truthfulness is of the utmost value in 
all our social relations, because our hap- 
piness and welfare of all who stand in 
any relation to us depends upon our 
truth to them and their truth with us. 
Very little business could be transacted 
if we would not rely upon each other’s 
word. Business relations would be 
greatly complicated if falsehood were the 
order of the day. Itisconsidered one of 
the deepest insults to call a man a liar, 
and among men this word is often re- 
sented by a blow or shot. So you see 
murder is often the result of falsehood, 
forthe liar will resent being so called, 
when he well knows that he deserves 
the title. 

A family is usually truthful through- 
out, if the father and mother be truth- 
ful; the children always hearing truth, 
naturally speak the truth. This is es- 
pecially so in families where children’s 
faults are not treated harshly ; they 
then have little temptation to be false. 
And in such a family life is usually de- 
lightful ; all are harmonious in feeling, 
each one can trust the other, can depend 
upon promises and believe all that is 
said. The business of the world is largely 
run upon faith in the words of others ; 
men and women by the hundred thou- 
sand are at work in our country to-day, 
trusting that at the end of the month 
their wages will be paid, because they 
have been promised to them. Millions 
of farmers are every day shipping off 
produce upon the promise that the price 


dealers sell millions of dollars worth of 
goods every day over their counters, 
upon the agreement with their cus- 
tomers that the money shall be paid at 
some future date. It is true, customers 
sometimes buy goods without any inten- 
tion of paying for them; that is because 
they are liars and cheats, not true men. 

A large part of all business would 
cease within a week, if men were to lose 
confidence in the ability or the honesty 
of their customers to pay them. The 
grocer and the merchant would refuse 
to sell goods. The hands in mills, 
stores, shops, railroads, steamers, mines 
and in every occupation would all strike 
work if they believed they would not 
receive their pay. We can not imagine 
the distress that would follow if all at 
once falsehood should be universal. 
Robbery, famine, pestilence and every 
horror would soon follow. From this 
we learn not only the convenience of 
truth-telling but also the absolute neces- 
sity of it in society. 

Let us now take some other view of 
the subject. It is considered by every 
honorable, civilized nation to be the 
mark of a coward and a sneak to lie; it 
is considered so very mean that it is 
thought oneof the deepest insults to call 
another a liar. No greater compliment 
could be paid the truth than that. Re- 
member this always, my young friend, 
when tempted to utter falsehood, that 
you are thinking of committing one of 
the meanest of mean deeds. Remember 
that some ofthe noblest men and women 
the world has ever seen have died 
rather than utter what they believed to 
be false, or deny what they deemed true. 
You must not think all falsehood con- 
sists in false words alone. There may 
be falsehood without a word being said. 
A shake of the head, a motion of the 
hand, a look, a shrug may convey an 
untruth. A coward’s lie, you might 
call these. 

Sometimes a youth turns off his own 
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shall be paid them at a stated time in the 
future. Both wholesale and retail 


theft, or damage to property upon ser- 
vants employed at their homes, thus in- 
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juring those who depend upon their 
character and labor for their livelihood. 
This is a double sin and one that no kind 
person would commit. The parent 
would forgive the child, although he 
might punish him, but the servant is 
discharged in disgrace. No young 
person should dare to be so wicked as to 
do such a bad act. The pain of any 
just punishment soon passes from the 
mind, but the servant may have his 
whole life discolored and crippled by a 
false accusation. 

We should be very careful how we 
allow another to bear any blame that 
belongs solely or partially to ourselves. 
How noble it sounds when a boy speaks 
up and says, ‘‘Mother, do not blame 
Kitty for that broken cup, for I broke 
it.” Or, ‘“*Mother, I tore that lace 
curtain, Mary did not do it.” Or, 
‘*Father, I took that dollar from your 
drawer, I thought you would be willing 
I should have it.” You will sometimes 


hear it said, ‘‘ Well, Mr. D.’s word is as 
good as his oath,” and every boy ought 


to be so truthful that his every word in 
the playground or in the street, or the 
home will be just as good as his oath in 
a court of justice, with a severe penalty 
before him if he swerve from the truth. 
It is said that George Washington was 
noted while a boy for his truthfulness. 
Probably we have never had a Presi- 
dent who was not truthful, or a Chief 
Justice, or any prominent officer in the 
general Government—one perhaps ex- 
cepted. 

A story is told of a poor boy who had 
a place in a store. He had been brought 
up to speak the truth, he tried very hard 
to please, as it was his first place and his 
mother needed his earnings. One day 
a customer was looking at some cloth, 
and was about to buy it, when the boy 
showed him that it was damaged some- 
what, and the customer left the store 
without buying. The merchant asked 
why the man did not take the goods, and 
hearing the boy’s story promptly dis- 
charged him, saying: ‘‘ It is nota clerk’s 


place to find eyes for people.” Such a 
man lacks the right feeling of honor, 
and forgets that an employee who 
would be false to a customer might also 
be false to an employer. 

Many young people tell untruths 
through timidity. They say they like 
what they do not and refuse what they 
like, and deny that they know who 
committed certain acts when they have 
seen them committed, and all because 
they fear some one will laugh at them or 
will not like them, or for some other 
reason equally frivolous. Be _ bold, 
young friends, but not too bold. Say 
what you think and wish and know whep 
it is necessary. 

Now coming to truthfulness in intel- 
lectual life, or what is called thorough- 
ness and good scholarship, let me say 
your parents send you to school, often 
at a great sacrifice, that you may learn; 
they expect you to study and improve 
every day. Are you showing truthful- 
ness toward them, when you spend your 
time in play or in idleness and neglect 
your lessons ? 

Some students are always bebind in 
their class, and profess to finish a book 
or study without knowing half the con- 
tents, and tell their parents that they 
have passed the examination, when it 
was only by a lucky chance which 
brought them questions that they could 
answer. There is another reason why 
it is best to be truthful. A falsehood al- 
most always works itself out as such, 
and after all the false person has to bear 
the shame of being a liar. For these 
reasons and many others, let me beg all 
to watch themselves and be careful to 
speak true words, not even in jest to 
soil their lips with false words. 

Young people, be true as the sun 
which every day appears at the very 
hour and moment that it is expected and 
disappears at night only when the time 
for its departure has come. Shakspeare 
has said, ‘‘To thine ownself be true, 
thou canst not then be false to any 
man,” that is, if you are‘true in your 
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own heart, not pretending to others that 
you are very different from what you 
know yourself to be, keeping yourself 


true within, you will inevitably be true 
in your outward acts. 
A. V. PETIT. 
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AS REGARDS CHILDREN’S DRESS. 


HILDREN in summer need atten- 
tion on the side of clothing ; some 
mothers think their little angels should 
be almost nude. On the sands of some 
fashionable resort we meet groups of 
children about as thinly clad as they 
could be and yet be called ‘‘ dressed.” 
Great Scott! And their mothers would 
be furiously indignant if we intimated 
that they were trying hard to kill them. 
Light, loose woolen garments should be 
worn by little girls during the summer 
when out playing in the sun, and on 
cool afternoons and at night, if they are 
not in bed early—where they should be 
—additional garments should be put on 
them so as to protect them from the 
evening chill and dampness. 
The extremities of children should be 


well cared for; the fancy low slipper 
and the short hose that leaves six, eight 
or more inches of bare leg above, de- 


serve severe reprobation. Children 
should grow in all parts of their being, 
and it is essential for such growth that 
the circulation should be perfectly free 
from heart to toe-tips. It is at the ankles 
that the blood encounters obstruction if 
, anywhere, and if the ankles be exposed 
to direct contact with the air, the vessels 
will be contracted and the blood-current 
rendered sluggish in the feet and lower 
limbs. The ankles of children should 
always be covered when they are in the 
open air. The healthy, vigorous child 
is never quiet ; he runs from one point 
to another; will dash from a warm 
room into a cold one and from the house 
into the street under the slightest pre- 
text. On this account the child is con- 
stantly subjected tochanges of tempera- 
ture, and provision should be made 
against undesirable effects of such 
changes. The functions of children are 
so rapid that their skin operates very 


actively, a great deal of heatis radiated, 
and they need watching and their dress 
varied as the weather suggests. It is too 
often the habit for families who are 
stopping in the country to allow their 
children to play out until very late, and 
if the night be warm, they are sure to 
become overheated and over excited. 
Put to bed in such acondition they toss 
about for a long time, and their sleep is 
not as refreshing as it should be. Of 
course a careful mother will not allow 
any such indiscretions. It is by the ex- 
posures of the kind that have been men- 
tioned that children contract diseases 
affecting the throat and chest which, 
being neglected, in after years become a 
grievous trouble and expense. 

People who are subject to catarrhal 
ailments have special need to be particu- 
lar in regard to their feet covering ; they 
should see to it that their feet areal ways 
comfortably clad, their shoes should 
have substantial soles, and should come 
well up the ankles, and not be laced or 
buttoned tight. Light merino stockings 
or half hose may be sufficient for 
warmth, but whenever by reason. of 
much exercise the feet have become 
damp, and especially if the leather has 
absorbed wet, it is wise for a change to 
be made in both stockings and shoes. 
No catarrhal individual should sit in a 
shady damp place during the day after 
a rapid walk or onan exposed open ver- 
anda in the evening. Asarule heshould 
keep out of cold winds; a cool sea- 
breeze may feel at first very refreshing, 
but it is not likely to prove beneficial to 
him. Of course gentle breezes of agree- 
able temperature may not be productive 
of any harm, but he should not be ex- 
posed to anything which would be pro- 
ductive of achill, however slight.—From 
** Vacation Time.” 
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CLINICAL NOTES 


OF HYGIENIC TREATMENT.—No. 


TOOTHACHE—AGUE AND FEVER. 


ASE 6:—The patient, a middle- 

aged man, had suffered for two 

or three days with a severe toothache. 

A long drive brought me to his house 

late in the afternoon of a pleasant Spring 
day. After a short rest, I said: 

‘*Uncle, as soon as supper is over we 


will stop your toothache.” 

“Tam not going to have anything 
wet about me,” was-his positive re- 
sponse. 

After supper Aunt was requested to 
bring in a pail of warm water, a stout 
sheet, a blanket, two or three comfort- 
ables, two towels and two or three jugs 
of hot water. 

** You need not do it,” was his excla- 
mation. 

‘* Aunt,” said I, *‘ do not pay any at- 
tention to him, but do as I tell you.” 
And she did so. 

When all was ready, the room was 
cleared and the patient reluctantly re- 
moved his clothing, saying, ‘‘If I must, 
I must, but I’ have no faith in any such 
treatment.” He was quickly tucked in, 
after the most approved fashion, assur- 
ing me that moisture always brought on 
toothache when he was exposed to it. 
In fifteen minutes his groans began to 
be less indicative of suffering. Soon he 
became quiet and said, ‘‘I had no faith 
in wet sheets, but I believe you are go- 


ingto cure me.” A sound, quiet sleep 
of two or three hours was cut short and 
a vigorous towel bath and hand rubbing 
administered. He was put to bed and 
firmly held in the arms of ‘‘ Morphine,’ 
as one of my lady friends put it, and was 
still there long after breakfast next 
morning. The pain was gone, but the 
inflammation required a day or two to 
subside. 

Such was my first hygienic remedy 
for toothache, and it was uniformly suc- 
cessful, though now no longer used by 
patients or by my orders. 

Case 7.—The dells of Wisconsin River 
were thronged with excursionists. A 
group of ladies occupied a retired spot.* 
A deep moan from one of them attracted 
my attention. One of the village doc- 
tors was near. She said to him, ‘‘ Doc- 
tor, I have followed your directions 
closely and my toothache grows worse 
and worse.” He went away without 
suggesting any change of treatment. 
‘*Pardon my effrontery,” said I, ‘‘ and 
I will tell you how to cure your tooth- 
ache.” She was directed to use a sitz 
and foot bath, 105°, increased to 110°, to 
induce free perspiration, rub dry after a 
thorough wash off, go to bed, sleep 
quietly, forgetting that she ever had an 
aching tooth. She followed my direc- 
tions, and a few days later she met me 
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on the street, told me who she was, and 
thanked me for my prescription, which 
had given prompt and perfect relief. 


Case 8.--A girl sixteen years old, 
daughter of a neighboring farmer, was 
our assistant housekeeper. Returning 
home after a few days’ absence, I found 
her suffering from a very severe tooth- 
ache. Dinner was just ready. I sat 
down at the table and wrote on a slip of 
paper, ‘“‘Mrs. M., please cure Ida's 
toothache.” She delivered the message, 
the bath was used, and in less than two 
hours she was at her work and singing 
cheerfully. 

This remedy is uniformly successful 
and very prompt. One failure only has 
come to my knowledge. A number of 
ulcerated teeth were filled, leaving no 
outlet for the alveolar abscesses at their 
roots. In such a case failure was inev- 
itable. In all ordinary cases, as proved 
by numerous trials, the water treatment 
may be relied upon with the utmost con- 
fidence. 


Case 9.--Jack B., a bachelor farmer, 
was busy with his harvest work. He 
boarded with one of my patrons, who 
called for me, saying, ‘‘ Jack has some- 


thing much like cholera.” Vomit- 
ing, cramps and _ rice-water stools 
indicated the need for prompt and 
efficient action. What was to be 
done? Mrs. W. had a wash boiler filled 
with water just beginning to boil. She 
also had a very large washtub. A dose 
of B.’s Neutralizing Cordial was given 
and hot bath hurriedly prepared. I 
still, as may be inferred from this, had 
faith in drugs, and also knew nothing 
of the use of athermometer in tempering 
baths. A heavy deposit was removed 
from the skin; the cordial ordered after 
every stool; a promise given to see him 
early next morning, or sooner, if sent 
for. Breakfast over, I was soon there. 
The door was open, the bed neatly made 
up and né6 one in it. Mrs. W. was found 
on the back porch and she informed me 
that Jack had a good night's sleep, ate 


a hearty breakfast and was out with his 
men in the harvest field. Nosymptoms 
of cholera were noticed after the bath. 


Case 10. My neighbor S., aged twenty- 
eight or thirty years, had a severe at- 
tack of ‘‘la grippe,” or something of 
that nature. I was called for early in 
the evening. Found him suffering with 
aching head and back, full, strong and 
frequent pulse, irritation of respiratory 
membrane, etc. Said his bones felt as 
if being crushed in a vise. 

A hot sitz and foot bath were soon 
ready. Temperature 110 degrees. Sweat- 
ing began in twenty minutesand con- 
tinued for a full half hour. Head was 
kept carefully cool. Washed off and 
well rubbed with towels. Skin too moist 
for hand rubbing. Dressed and satin a 
warm room till bedtime. Slept uneasily, 
but slept most of the night. Was at work 
nextday; slept quietly next night, 
and on the second day was quite well 
again. 

Great febrile heat with raging thirst 
in this case quickly yielded to increased 
activity of the skin, induced by the hot 
bath. No drugs used or wished for. 


Case il. A little boy, four or five 
years of age, had ague contracted in a 
malarial region in one of our central 
States. Periodicity regular. Daily hot 
baths, 105, increased to 108 degrees used, 
beginning twenty or thirty minutes be- 
fore symptoms of chill were noticcd. 
Continued four or five days and then 
suspended for the purpose of seeing 
whether periodicity was disturbed. Same 
course repeated two or three times. At 
each suspension the chills, with fever 
and sweating, were modified in a marked 
degree. When the paroxysms were 
‘*broken” it was not like a quinine or 
arsenic cure, but a complete restoration 
of normal conditions without the 
agency of any poisonous or otherwise 
injurious drug. Aside from the better 
results of this mode of treating malarial 
disorders the comfort of having a well 
managed sweat, as a substitute for a 
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chill, is a strong argument in its favor. 
Few persons can be found who know 
how to enjoy ague chills or any other 
form of miasmatic disease. 


Case12. Thiscase was one of peculiar 
interest. It occurred about the close of 
the war while hygienic treatment, espe- 
cially sofar as my knowledge of it was 
concerned, was yet in an imperfectly 
developed state. The patient, a young 
lady, had charge of the schools at Co- 
lumbus, Ky., established for freedmen 
while the Union troops had possession 
of the place, With friends visiting there 
she was looking over the encampment 
and fortifications on a very hot day, and 
was prostrated by a sunstroke. Some 
weeks passed before she could be re- 
moved to her home in Ohio. When 
there she was suffering greatly from 
nervous exhaustion and irritability, and 
from paroxysms of ague, very severe, 
occurring once in about twenty-five 
hours. She had been industriously 
medicated both before and after coming 
home, and was in a very bad condition. 
The treatment given by ‘‘ Water-cure ”’ 


authorities did no,good. It was evident 
that something else must be done and 
done soon, or the case would slip away 
from us. Could these terrible chills be 
controlled? Drugs had failed, and baths 
were not more successful. What next? 

A long bath tub was procured, and a 
full bath, 110 degrees, prepared. Half 
an hour before chill time she was placed 
in it. It was very difficult to keep her 
from fainting by cold drinks and the 
free use of cold water on the head. At 
the regular hour the chill came, appar- 
ently unmodified by the bath. The fever 
and sweating followed, continuing 
through the night. Patient much pros- 
trated in the morning. Hope almost 
gone. 

Much to our surprise the paroxysm 
did not appear the next night nor ever 
afterward, but the patient slowly recov- 
ered. Did that hot bath have anything 
to do with the great and unlooked for 
change that followed it? I can not say 
that it had, or thatit had not; 1 have no 
wish to theorize about it. 


J. 8. GALLOWAY, M. D. 





WHAT HE EXPECTED. 


**\ 7 OU see how it is, my dear,” he 

said, taking her soft hand, 
which had never done very hard work, 
and patting it reassuringly ; ‘‘I’m poor 
—only a thousand a year, dear, and we 
shall have a struggle to get along at 
first—” 

‘*T don’t mind that in the least,” she 
interrupted stoutly, rubbing her cheek 
softly against his hand. 

‘** And,” he pursued, graciously hav- 
ing allowed her interruption,” we shall 
have to come down to strict economy ; 
but if you can only manage as my 
mother does, we shall pull through 
nicely.” 

‘* And how does your mother manage, 
dear?’ she asked smilingly—but very 
happy—at the notion of mother-in-law 
cropping out already. 

**I don’t know,” replied the lover 


radiantly ; ‘‘ but she al ways manages to 
have every thing neat and cheerful, and 
something delicious to eat, and she does 
it all herself, you know; so that we 
always get along beautifully, and make 
both ends meet, and father and I still 
have plenty of spending money. You 
see when a woman is always hiring her 
laundry work done, and her gowns and 
bonnets made, and her scrubbing and 
stove-blacking done, and all that sort of 
thing, why it just walks into a man's 
income and takes his breath away.” 
The young woman looked for a mo- 
ment as if her breath was also inclined 
for a vacation ; but she wisely concealed 
her dismay, and, being one of thestout- 
hearted of the earth, she determined to 
learn a few thingsof John’s mother, so 
she went to her house for a long visit 
the very nextday. Upon the termina- 
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tion of this visit, one fine morning John 
received, to his blank amazement, a 
little package containing his engage- 
ment ring, accompanied by the follow- 
ing letter : 

‘*T have learned how your mother 
‘ manages,’ and I am going toexplain it 
to you, since you confessed you didn’t 
know. I find that she is a wife, a 
mother, a housekeeper, a business 
manager, a hired girl, a laundress, a 
seamstress, a mender and patcher, a 
dairymaid, a cook, a nurse, a kitchen 
gardener, and a general slave for a 
family of five. She works from five in 
the morning until ten at night; and I 
almost wept when I kissed her hand— 
it was so hard and wrinkled, and corded, 
and unkissed ! When I saw her polish- 
ing the stoves, carrying big buckéts of 
water and great armfuls of wood, often 
splitting the latter, I asked her why 
John didn’t do such things for her. 
‘John I’ she repeated, ‘John!’ and she 
sat down with a perfectly dazed look, as 
if I had asked her why the angels didn’t 
come down and scrub for her. ‘ Why, 


John,’ she said, in a trembling, bewil- 
dered way, ‘ he works in the office from 
nine until four, you know, and when 
he comes home he is very tired, or else 
--or else he goes down town.’ Now, I 
have become strongly imbued with the 
conviction that I do not care to be so 
good a ‘manager’ as your mother. If 
the wife must do all sorts of drudgery, 
so must the husband ; if she must cook, 
he must carry the wood; if she must 
scrub he must carry the water; if she 
must make butter, he must milk thecows. 
You have allowed your mother to do 
every thing, and all that you have to say 
of her is that she is an ‘excellent 
manager.’ I do not care for such a 
reputation, unless my husband earns 
the name also, and, judging from your 
lack of consideration for your mother, 
I am quite surethat you are not the man 
I thought you were, or one whom I 
would care to marry. As the son is, the 
husband is, is a safe and happy rule to 
follow.” 

So the letter closed, and John pon- 
dered ; and he is pondering yet. 





A REGULAR LIFE, 


HEN acount is taken it may be 
expected that the winning side 

in the match for health and longevity 
will be those who live carefully and in 
an orderly fashion. Cornaro, Hum- 
boldt, Chevreul, Von Moltke, Dr. 
Graham and our oldfriend, Dr. Taylor, 
who recently died over 100 years of age, 
are all practical examples of living ac- 
cording to principles of hygiene, tem- 
perately and systematically. Of Dr. 
Oliver Wendell Holmes the same may 
be said, and as it appears, with some 
emphasis. Recently he has spoken of 
his manner of life, and attributes his 
good health and the remarkable vigor of 
his mind at eighty-one to the extreme 
care he has long taken of himself. 
Never robust, he was nevertheless wiry 
in his earlier life, and since he reached 
eighty his hygienic vigilance is unceas- 


ing. The rooms that he daily occupies 
are equipped with barometers, ther- 
mometers, aerometers and other instru- 
ments, the observation of which may 
prevent his incurring the slightest risk 
of taking cold. He knows that pneu- 
monia is the most formidable foe of old 
age, and he is determined to keep it at a 
distance if possible. He never gets up 
during winter until he knows the tem- 
perature, or takes his bath without hav- 
ing the water accurately tested. He 
lives by rule, and the rule is inflexible. 
His time is scrupulously divided—so 
much allotted to reading, so much to 
writing, so much to exercise, so much 
to recreation. His meals are studies of 
prudence and digestion. 

One might think that it would be a 
serious infliction to keep up existence 
by such precise, unvarying methods. 
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But the little doctor enjoys them, have 
ing settled firmly into these habits years 
ago. Philosophical as he is about death, 
he has an eager curiosity to see how 
long he can live by following the laws 
he has rigorously prescribed for himself. 
He thinks sometimes that he may attain 
one hundred, which he would dearly 
like, if he could retain, as he has re- 
tained thus far the full possession of all 


his faculties. No serious man of broad 
view can regard the interest Dr. Holmes 
takes in his health as at all excessive, 
especially as it not only concerns the 
keeping of a man with us of whom 
literary America is proud, but isa scien- 
tific demonstration of the value of sys- 
tematic hygiene applied to the preserva- 
tion of body and mind at an advanced 
age. D. 





AN EXTRAORDINARY CLAIM. 


HEY who read the current hy- 
gienic literature are aware of 
certain claims strenuously made by the 
editor of a monthly publication called 
The Microcosm to the discovery or in- 
vention of a method of using water per 
rectum. Good Health, of Battle Creek, 
and certain medical exchanges that 
come to our table have attacked these 
claims, and set up the counter plea that 
the editor of The Microcosm, whatever 
might be his right to the gratitude of the 
public for other services, was not en- 
titled to recognition as the author or 
discoverer of the method, since it had 
been known long before said editor ap- 
peared before the public in any capacity 
that invited attention, and had been in 
use among the early hygienists and 
water-cure physicians of this country. 

A pretty lively controversy on this 
subject is now going on between the 
said editor and Dr. Kellogg, who con- 
ducts Good Health, and several inquiries 
have come to the editor of the PHREN- 
OLOGICAL asking his opinion regarding 
the merits of the affair. 

We must admit in the beginning that 
we have not read the pamphlet itself 
that contains the secret for which A. 
Wilford Hall, Ph. D., LL.D., asks $4, 
but get our knowledge of its nature 
from Good Health and other publica- 
tions. If the ‘‘secret” contained in the 
four-dollar pamphlet be as represented, 
merely cleansing the large intestine 
with copious enemas of water, it is cer- 
tainly far from new to us. Twenty-five 


or more years ago the use of the recta) 
syringe was known to us, and the 
knowledge came to us through physi- 
cians who had been in the habit of ad- 
vising it in their practice. In the very 
beginning of our acquaintance with the 
old firm of Fowler & Wells, one of 
the specialties in which they were 
engaged was the sale of hydropathic 
instruments and appliances—rubbe2 
syringes, water bags, portable bathing 
apparatus, etc.—being supplied by them. 
Gilancing at a volume of the Water 
Cure Journal for 1856, that happens 
to be among the books within easy reach, 
we note an advertisement with the illus- 
tration of a Mattson syringe that displays 
one of the forms of the bulb instrument 
still in use. An article in the January 
number by Dr. J. M. Wise describes the 
treatment of yellow fever by hydro- 
pathy, and mentions as one of the essen- 
tials, ‘‘bowels thoroughly evacuated 
en masse.” 

It seems that Kellogg and others have 
referred to the Water Cure Manual, by 
Dr. Joel Shew, a volume that appéars 
by its inscription to have been copy- 
righted in 1847, wherein certain state- 
ments are made that show the treatment 
by enemas for diseases of the abdomen 
and digestive organs to have been 
known. The author of the secret four- 
dollar pamphlet now comes out with 
what appears to be a most extraordinary 
rejoinder that the copyrighted statement 
to the effect that the book was written 
in 1847 ante-dated its actual publication 
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by three years, or a year after the date 
claimed by Hall for his discovery, and 
further, that Shew lived ‘‘in the same 
vicinity ’’ as Hall, and ‘‘ it is almost cer- 
tain he got his first idea of the new 
remedy from Dr. Hall’s extensive circle 
of friends, asat that time there was no 
effort made by them to keep the facts a 
secret.” 

As the publishers of the old Water 
Cure Journal, the house of Fowler & 
Wells accumulated a _ considerable 
library of water-cure literature, and 
there are those in the Fowler & Wells 
Company who well remember the in- 
terest shown in the new treatment by 
many American physicians about fifty 
years ago. There were Wise, Bernu- 
tha, Nicholls and others who took up 
the treatment as they learned it from 
abroad, some visiting the celebrated 
establishment at Graefenberg to be in- 
structed by Priessnitz himself. The 


water enema or ‘‘clyster,” as it was 
called abroad, is quoted by these Ameri- 


can pioneers. ‘‘ Facts in Hydropathy” 
a little book published in 1844 by 
Messrs. Burgess, Stringer & Co., with 
the name of Joel Shew, M.D., in the 
title page is a digest of cases of rheu- 
matism, indigestion, fevers, consump- 
tion, etc.,” from various authors, and 
it is inferrible from the language used 
that the injection of water per rectum 
was deemed but one element of hydro- 
therapeutics. On page 105 where there 
is a glossary of the terms used we find 
‘* Injections or Clysters. These of pure 
water only are very useful in many 
cases. Let those who are obliged to 
take cathartic medicine try water and 
see which is the best.” 

The same author published in 1844, 
through Wiley & Putnam, of New 
York, a treatise on Hydropathy, in 
which he discussed the merits and ad- 
vantages of water-cure in comparison 
with the medicinal or drug treatment. - 
The date of the preface is ‘‘ February 
13, 1844.” In this work, at page 47, he 
speaks of “ Injections,” and goes on to 


say, ‘‘ Internally, in the form of injec- 
tions, water is often advantageously 
used for a variety of purposes. In 
congestions and inflammations of differ- 
ent kinds in the abdomen it is a most 
powerful agent. It should 
always be slowly introduced and care 
be taken that air be excluded from the 
instrument, by having it entirely filled 
with the water. When the first is 
rejected, a second or third, and so on, 
should be repeated until the desired 
object is attained,” etc. 

Another volume that falls in our way 
by Mrs. M. L. Shew, dated June 20, 1844, 
and from the press of Wiley & Put- 
nam, is entitled ‘‘Water Cure for 
Ladies.” On page 136 the author speaks 
of ‘‘injections” as ‘‘ used both tepid 
andcold. The bowels when there is the 
most obstinate constipation can easily 
be moved by water alone, thus leaving 
the system free from irritations by drugs. 
There isa variety of instruments for this 
purpose, some of which, as the force 
pump syringe, are very convenient and 
easy of use,” etc. This dictum appears 
to warrant the inference that injections 
had been known in America for some 
time previously, and that the instru- 
ment makers had already responded toan 
existing demand for convenient facili- 
ties. 

If, after what has been said, any addi- 
tional evidence be necessary to show 
that the claim to having discovered a 
new treatment with water by the editor 
of the Microcosm is an assumption not 
warranted by the history of hydropathy, 
it can be found in the writings of the 
eminent Dr. Arnott and Dr. Epps, of 
England, and others. In an essay by 
Dr. Henry Hartshorne, a writer well 
known in his day, the title of which, 
‘* Water versus Hydropathy,” intimates 
that he was not to be classed among the 
enthusiasts who believed that with a 
barrel of clean water at command all 
the old physic might be thrown to the 
dogs, the place of water in medicine is 
calmly discussed. 
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This essay appeared through the press 
of Lloyd P. Smith, Philadelphia, in 
1847. 

In aquotation by Dr. Hartshorne, from 
Arnott’s ‘‘Elements of Physics,” an 
American edition of which had ap- 
peared some years before 1847, we have: 
‘* It is now ascertained that fluid may be 
safely injected even until it reach the 
stomach.” 

In respect to the treatment of intesti- 
nal obstruction the same author says: 
‘* A copious enema, such as we have de- 
scribed before, is almost a certain cure.” 
Several cases of relief or cure of strangu- 
lated intestine are reported from En- 
glish and American practice, by Dr. 
Hartshorne, in his essay. Dr. F. Bache, 
of Philadelphia, furnishes an interest- 


ing account of bowel obstruction, and 
mentions the utility of “injections of 
warm water to act by its quantity.” 
Other instances of this sort may be 
found in the North American Medical 
and Surgical Journal, vol. IX. 

It is just possible that the editor of 
the Microcosm ‘‘happened” to fall on 
the treatment to which he lays claim as 
the discoverer as he was casting about 
forsomething natural to cure himself of a 
malady that was regarded most grave, 
and not being aware that it had been 
long known to liberal physicians in the 
larger cities of the Old and New World, 
believed himself to be the special re- 
cipient of a great providential gift. 
Other men have made similar mistakes. 
Why not A. Wilford Hall? 4.58. D. 





PERFECT 


E may reasonably infer that the 
original pair, as they came 
from the hands of the great and glorious 
Creator, who pronounced the work of 
the sixth day ‘‘ very good,” had perfect 
health, with nothing at variance with 
the design of their creation. While they 
remained in harmony with their whole 
being, true to their heavenly origin, we 
cannot conceive of asingle pain or ache, 
no deformity, no lack of vital force and 
energy, no rheumatic pains, derange- 
ments of the digestive organs, neuralgia, 
‘*nervous prostration,” or that fashion- 
able, if not princely disease, ‘‘ heart 
failure.” 

They were ‘placed under law,” 
physical, mental and moral laws. In- 
deed, he who numbers even the “‘ hairs 
of our head” was so careful, merciful 
and gracious that he had regard to our 
lower and animal nature, not only in 
reference to its own being, but on 
account of its relation to the higher 
natures, the mind and soul, that they 
might have a firm basis on which to 
rest, and a mutual interest and har- 
mony. Asin the family where oneness 
of sentiment, interest and sympathy are 


HEALTH. 


necessary to the highest development, 
so the union of three distinct natures in 
the ascending series, the body, mind and 
soul, successand harmony can only re- 
sult perfect accord, perfect unity of 
purpose, with a strict regard to the laws 
by which they are associated. This 
material nature, the animal element in 
our triune being, therefore, was so ad- 
justed to its higher associates as to best 
serve them and itself, the Creator hav- 
ing direct reference to the most minute 
conditions which must relate to the wel- 
fare of the whole, perfect health and 
vigor resulting from the harmony of 
these parts of a great whole; such re- 
sults always following fidelity to the 
necessary conditions, obedience to con- 
stituted laws. Harmony, therefore, be- 
tween these distinct natures ever consti- 
tutes the natural relations, health. No 
conflict, no varying interests, nothing 
save an acknowledgment of mutuality 
and subservience, the lower natures in 
strict obedience to the relations and 
dluties to the higher being compatible 
with health and happiness. These re- 
lations then, as now, were the subjec- 
tion of the lower to the higher, the soul 
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being the superior, the monarch en- 
lightened by the intellect, the body the 
servant, subject of both. 

When, therefore, this physical servant 
and subject rebelled sin resulted, law 
was violated , disease and death followed. 
True health, therefore, can only result 
from the harmony of our three natures, 
and obedience to the physical laws which 
are dependent on these relations. It 
follows, therefore, that perfect obedi- 
ence to organic laws, the relations of 
these natures remaining intact, is but a 
synonym of health in its completeness. 
With these conditions, it follows that 
physical health is as certainly the result 
of obedience to constituted laws as moral 
perfection follows from perfect obedi- 
ence to the laws of the soul, God being 
alike the author of both. Health, then, 
is as much under human control as any 
of the ordinary affairs of life, as any 
branch of business. On these considera- 
tions we base the duty to preserve the 
health as a means of promoting our 
highe&t usefulness to our fellows and 
our most acceptable service to the 
Creator. This is manifestly in accord- 
ance with the design of our creation, 
but another name for the brotherhood 
of man and the fatherhood of God. 

Man, while still a mortal, can reason- 
ably desire no more glorious heaven 
than would be possible while on earth, 
though, when changed, he will have 
higher aspirations, with the original 
natures restored, with perfect obedience 
toalllaws. Omitting all reference tothe 
higher nature, the range of observations 
in this glorious world, filled with 
beauties, wonders and mysteries, would 
tax our utmost capacities for observa- 
tion, furnishing us with a repletion of 
intellectual enjoyments, the flowers, 
the sunset views, the wonders of the 
starry heavens and the mysteries be- 
neath our feet fully meeting the de- 
mand fo highest mental aspirations. 
Surely this world was not made simply 
to gratify man’s animal nature that he 
may ‘‘eat, drink and be merry.” With 


such a mental feast reacting on its 
lower companion, the body, a sinless 
body, if true to its original nature, in- 
tensifying its enjoyments, such having 
no pains, aches or derangements, the 
outgrowth of obedience to organic laws, 
we may appreciate the Scripture that 
man was ‘fearfully and wonderfully 
made.” 
DR. J. H. HANAFORD. 
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SUMMER COMPLAINTS are most preva- 
lent in July and August. Half a dozen 
things are accused of being the cause, 
but the principal one is eating too much 
or improper food. A hearty meal is 
eaten, and then followed by a quantity 
of fruit; or things are eaten between 
meals. Then the stomach and bowels 
rebel and the fruit or relish eaten last 
gets blamed for causing the difficulty. 
To avoid the complaint, live hygienic- 
ally. Do not eat more frequently than 
three times a day. If you like water- 
melons or any of the choice fruits of the 
season, eat all you want of them, but 
eat them at the beginning of the meal 
and finish up with food which does not 
tickle the palate. You may have a 
good appetite for the next meal, but you 
may eat a ten-pound watermelon in this 
way and never get the diarrhea. If 
you are taken ill, eat sparingly and of 
things you know to agree with you. If 
you have pain in the bowels, take an 
enema of water, cooler in temperature 
than that of the body, say about eighty 
degrees ; or if there is much pain, it will 
be found advantageous to use even 
‘cooler water. An enema at such a time 
is the most comforting thing in the 
world. It gives speedy relief, cleans the 
bowels of irritating substances, and by 
cooling the inflamed surfaces helps to 
put them in healthy condition as noth- 
ing else can. It goes right to the spot, 
and proves a friend in need. The ene- 
ma should be a full one, two quarts or 
so, and taken slowly to get the best 
effect. 
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The Great Iron Port of the 
World.—Escanabsa is the county seat of 
Delta County, Mich. It lies at the foot of 
the great pine forests, and overlooks Little 
Bay de Noquet, the headwaters of Green 
Bay. Five years since it was practically a 
village in the wilderness. To-day finds it a 
city witha population of 8,000, lighted by 
electricity, having a well equipped fire brig- 
ade, waterworks with a capacity of 4,000,- 
000 gallons per day, a high school and three 
other schools, six churches, three news- 
papers, a railway station where 216 trains 
arrive and depart daily, and it will shortly 
have an electric street railway in full work. 
Its annual . retail trade is estimated at 
$3,000,000, and the wholesale trade, includ- 
ing iron ore, pig iron, lumber and coal, at 
about $25,000,000. 

According to Mr. Nursey’s carefully 
written report, capable of the fullest verifi- 
cation, Escanaba is the greatest iron port in 
the world. He tells us that during the navi- 
gation season of 1890 it shipped 3,700,000 
tons of iron ore, or nearly double that of 
all the ore ports of Michigan, Wisconsinand 
Minnesota combined. Its lumber output 
amounted to about 120,000,000 feet, while 
the freight capacity of the vessels entering 
and clearing from its port exceeded 8,000,000 
tons. This compares with the tonnage of the 
greatest sea ports of the world, which are: 
(1) London, 19,000,000; (2) Liverpool, 
14,000,000 ; (8) New York, 11,000,000; and 
next comes Escanaba with 8,000,000 tons. 


Turning Granite Columns.— 
Granite for columns, balusters, round posts 
and urns is now worked chiefly in lathes, 
which, forthe heaviest work, are made large 
enough to handle blocks 25 feet long and 
5 feet in diameter. Instead of being turned 
to the desired size by sharp cutting instru- 
ments, as in ordinary machines for turning 
wood and metal, granite is turned or ground 
away by the wedge-like action of rather 
thick steel disks rotated by the pressure of 
the stone as it slowly turns in the lathe. 
The disks, which are six or eight inches in 
diameter, are set at quite an angle to the 


stone, and move with an automatic carriage 
along the lathe bed. Large lathes have four 
disks, two on each side, and a column may 
be reduced some’ two inches in diameter 
the whole length of the stone by one lateral 
movement of the carriage along the bed. 
The first lathe for turning granite cut only 
cylindrical or conical columns, but an im- 
proved form is so made that templates or 
patterns may be inserted to guide the car- 
riages, and columns having any desired 
swell may be as readily turned. For fine 
grinding and polishing the granite is trans- 
ferred to another lathe, where the only ma- 
chinery used is to produce a simple turning 
or revolution of the stone against iron blocks 
carrying the necessary grinding or polishing 
materials. 

Blocks are prepared for lathe work by 
being roughed out with a point, and by 
having holes chiseled in their squared ends 
for the reception of the lathe dog and 
centers. This principle of cutting granite 
by means of disks revolved by contact 
with the stone has been also applied to the 
dressing of plain surfaces, the stone worked 
upon being mounted upon a traveling car- 
riage aid made to pass under a series of 
disks mounted in a stationary upright 
frame.—Census Report. 


Electricity as a Measure of 
Thought.—Mr. J. L. Balbi says: It is 
well known to the medical profession that 
every mental effort causes arush of blood 
to the brain, and that the amount of blood 
depends on the ‘‘ intensity of the thought ” ; 
but rush of blood means a rise in tempera- 
ture, and if we could measure this we would 
be able to determine, in a rough way, the 
power necessary for the generation of any 
thought or mentaleffort. I accomplish this 
object in the following manner: I havea 
headgear of some light, high-conducting 
substance. In its middle or any other con- 
venient position I fix athermo-electric pile, 
and connect this, by means of flexible wires, 
or otherwise, to a sensitive galvanometer. 
The extreme sensibility of the thermo-elec- 
tric pile is well known, and therefore what- 
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ever rise in temperature takes place, conse- 
quent to the rush of blood, would be in- 
stantaneously indicated by the galvanome- 
ter. The utility of such an apparatus may 
not appear at first sight of great importance, 
but if we consider for an instant the facility 
or difficulty with which children at school 
learn their lessons, any doubts we may have 
entertained as to its practicability will be 
immediately dispelled. By such a contri- 
vance would we ascertain the *‘ brain 
power” of boys and girls, nay, even men, 
and thus be in a position to indicate in 
what direction their mental efforts ought to 
tend. 

American Chestnuts.—The De- 
partment of Agriculture has recently re- 
ceived samples of American chestnuts supe- 
rior to those of foreign growth in both size 
and flavor, affording a striking illustration 
of the results of culture and selection. By 
these means it is believed that the maturity 
of the chestnut likewise may be materially 
hastened. Reports received from various 


sections of the country indicate that the 
nut may be best prepared for market by be- 
ing immersed in boiling water for about ten 
minutes as soon as gathered. Wormy nuts 
will float on the surface and may be re- 


‘moved ; all eggs and larve of insects will 


be destroyed ; and the condition of the meat 
of thenut will be so changed that it will not 
become flinty by further curing for winter 
use, and still be in no wise a ‘‘ boiled chest- 
nut.” The nuts may be dried in the sun or 
in dry-houses, after being placed in sacks in 
such quantities as to admit of their being 
spread to the thickness of about two inches, 
the sacks being frequently turned and 
shaken. Dried by this method they remain 
quite tender, retain for a long time the 
qualities that make them desirable in the 
fall, and may be safely stored, but of course 
will not germinate. A bulletin on nut 
culture is being prepared by the Division of 
Pomology, and when published may be ob- 
tained by applying to the Secretary of 
Agriculture at Washington, D. C. 
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ON ENTERING THE PHRENOLOGICAL 
PROFESSION. 

A CORRESPONDENT asks: ‘‘Do you 
think that I am justified in going out and 
representing myself as a competent ex- 
aminer, when there are many points in 
the science I am not yet master of ? 
What do you think of using ‘ Professor’ 
before my name? A little puffing gives 
one’s confidence, no matter what his 
business, but is it not questionable to 
represent oneself as being more than he 
really is? Is it not better to be squarely 
honest in the matter? My present voca- 
tion gives mea bare support, and as I 
am very sure that I know as much about 
Phrenology as others who have goneinto 
it and made it a success, I feel that I 
could do better than where Iam. A 
little advice from the PHRENOLOGICAL 
would be very welcome.” 

In reply to this we would say : Phre- 
nology welcomes all faithful, honest 
workers, and assures them of success if 
they are competent to perform the ser- 
vice she demands. Our correspondent 
seems to comprehend the importance of 
being well instructed in the theory and 
practice of Phrenology, for the tone of 
his letter implies much thought on the 
subject, and he would not make a 
change of vocation precipitately. There 


are many people who appear to think 
that it is an easy thing to set up asa 
lecturer and examiner; whereas, the 
work and duty of a phrenologist re- 
quire careful study and preparation. 
No one to-day who expects to cut a 
respectable figure in law or medicine or 
engineering would think of entering 
such a profession before completing a 
course of study particularly adapted to 
it; and the better his preparation the 
more successfui would be the beginning 
and progress of his career. 

If our correspondent would take 
counsel of those who have been in the 
profession for many years he will be ad- 
vised to make sure of his capability 
before starting out. They will tell him 
that the more he knows of physiology, 
anatomy and hygiene the better, and 
the more complete his study of the 
phrenological authors the better. They 
wiil tell him also that he should be mas- 
ter enough of vocal expression to convey 
his knowledge in an agreeable, impres- 
sive manner.* Once in the field he 
comes in contact with people of all 
grades of intelligence and education, 
and he ought to be competent to satisfy 
their different inquiries. 

The people who become interested in 
Phrenology are as a rule intelligent and 
clear sighted. Many may not be culti- 
vated in the technique of the schools, but 
they know a bright, well instructed man 
as soon as he opens his mouth, and listen 
to him gladly. 

As for using the term professor in 
connection with one’s name, no other 
consideration is required than that of 
one’s right or privilege to useit. Asa 
means of advertising, or ‘‘ puffing,” 
and as an affectation, it is reprehensible. 
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We need scarcely say that one is en- 
titled to the designation by virtue of the 
occupancy of achair in the faculty of an 
institution that provides advanced or 
special courses of study. One can not 
very well make himself ‘‘ Professor”— 
for it is a title accorded by appointment 
or selection, and carries with it the idea 
of association with a corps of lecturers 
or teachers. The lone person, therefore, 
who goes about distributing circulars 
and giving advice in medical, psycholog- 
ical or other lines does not quite respond 
to the qualifications that belong to a pro- 
fessorship. If aman possess a degree 
from some regularly constituted institu- 
tion, beit B. 8., A. B., M.S., Ph. B., A. 
M., or any other mark of collegiate 
study, he can rightfully use it in his 
cards or circulars. 

Early in the days of phrenological 
teaching the masses got into the habit 
of dubbing lecturers professors. This 
may have been due to the fact that the 
early pioneers were professional men, 
and some of them actual occupants of 
chairs in well-known colleges. 


+= 


SYSTEMATIC MORAL EDUCATION, 
THIRD PAPER. 


Wuat marked differences of opinion 
are expressed on topics involving essen- 
tial principles of honor, justice, duty by 
persons of culture and authority! We 
note these variations constantly in re- 
gard to questions affecting interests of 
importance in commercial, political and 
social affairs. Why should there be any 
more diversity in these respects than in 
questions relating to physics or philol- 
ogy? Why should there by any diffi- 
culty in determining the rightness or 


wrongness of an act, when the condi- 
tions are given, any more than in solving 
a pointin geology or chemistry when 
the data are known ? 

‘*Oh,” says one, with an affectation 
of argument, ‘‘ people look at moral 
questions with different eyes!” Yes, 
we admit at once they do; but their dif- 
ferent perception of the quality of moral 
things is based upon their variations of 
a defective moral education, not upon 
knowledge of the true and precise in 
speech and act. A problem in physics 
can never be solved by a process that 
starts with an incorrect equation, no 
matter how careful the student may be. 
In judicial matters, an erroneous prin- 
ciple rendersthe opinion deduced from 
it of no value, despite learned elabora- 
tion. If, however, in the computations 
of physics and in the deliberations of 
the jurist the principles that apply are 
kept constantly in view, clear determin- 
ation will be inevitable. 

The unregulated growth of the pas- 
sional and emotional faculties in man is 
productive of an excessive control of his 
selfish nature. The ‘‘ personal element” 
becomes marked in all his conduct and 
interferes with, if it does not altogether 
obstruct, a perfectly fair and balanced 
consideration of questions that in any 
way have a bearing upon his interests. 
The maxim, ‘‘Look out for number one,” 
is but an expression of the practical self- 
ishness that is correlative with a cloudy 
moral vision, and its direct antagonism 
to the Golden Rule, which is pervaded 
with the spirit of justice and true hu- 
manity, is rarely appreciated. 

The development of the moral senti- 
ments is later than the perceptive ele- 
ments of the intellect, but in children 
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there is much of training, direct or ac- 
cidental, that hasa strong influence upon 
the trend or drift of the moral evolution. 
Their imitative readiness is made the 
means by which many thoughts and 
habits are impressed, and if this imita- 
tiveness be allied witha high nervous 
susceptibility the quickness of represen- 
tationin a child so constituted is regarded 
commonly by parents and friends as in- 
dicative of special capability. The 
prompt and sprightly talk of a four- 
year-old elicits general admiration. It 
may be pert, saucy, disrespectful, un- 
truthful. No matter. His relatives ex- 
change congratulatory glances on 
his ‘‘ smartness,” and he hears and sees 
enough daily to be encouraged to con- 
tinue in the same line of expression. 
Some may be interested enough in the 
little one’s welfare to venture an admo- 
nition to the effect that constant playing 
on this one side of his nature may seem 
amusing, but it is not likely to prove 
healthful mentally, developing as it 
must elements of selfishness and vanity 
that in the future will be sources of re- 
gret and recrimination. But such ad- 
monition is met with the remark, ‘‘ Oh, 
he isn’t old enough to understand the 
morale of his conduct; when he is older 
it will be time enough to teach him his 
duty.” An incident of this sort indicates 
the general disposition of people to lose 
sight of the fact that when a child is old 
enough to take account of the effect of 
his conduct upon others, and can adjust 
it so as to win the praise of hiselders, he 
is old enough to receive definite instruc- 
tion in what is right and true. 

But it should be noted as somewhat 
inconsistent with the practice just de- 
scribed that if the bright child makes a 


mistake in grammar or in spelling, in 
his responses to a little quiz on the part 
of the doting parent, some effort at its 
correction is made upon the spot. No 
encouragement will be given him to 
persist in such errors, although they 
concern a part of his mental constitution 
that has less to do with excellence of 
character than that other part that con- 
cerns the moral equipment. 

Here is an illustration of what is re- 
garded a good method of teaching chil- 
dren honesty. Two little ones sent on 
an errand came back with an orange. 
‘* Where did you get that, dear?” asks 
the mother. ‘‘ Harry picked it out of a 
basket in the store,” says Louise. ‘‘ Mr. 
Clark did not give itto you?’ ‘No, 
mamma,” replies the little girl, hesitat- 
ingly. ‘‘ Then, my dears, the orange 
does not belong to you, and you must 
take it back and tell Mr. C. you are 
sorry.” With tears the little ones take 
back the orange, and we are expected 
to believe that they learn a lesson in 
honesty by this practical treatment on 
the part of their mother that will be 
very impressive. Is itso, indeed? Let 
us look a moment into the real merits of 
the treatment. 

In the first place, how is it that these 
children, supposed to be of average 
mental capacity, and old enough to be 
sent on errands involving the purchase 
of article for home use, have acquired 
no clear idea of the first principles of 
common honesty? Seeing the basket 
of oranges the instinct of Alimen- 
tiveness, fanned into activity by 
olfactory and gustatory recollection of 
an orange’s agreeable qualities, awakens 
desire for one, and it is taken. The fact 
that they return with it openly to their 
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home shows that the sense of having 
committed a wrong act is not at all 
strong, otherwise they would have con- 
cealed the fruit--or eaten it on the way. 
They are told by the mother that the 
orange is not theirs. Thisis a simple 
statement that achild of tender years 
can take in, but perhaps not clearly un- 
derstand, unless one is at some pains to 
instruct them in the elements of property 
ownership. If some of our doctrin- 
aires get a little foggy at times in dis- 
cussing this very question of the rights 
of property we mistrust that their vague- 
ness is due in part to the uncertainty of 
impressions obtained in early years, and 
also in part to certain prejudicial influ- 
ences wrought through special culture 
and association. 

The use of the acquisitive faculty is 
early in expression. Children experience 
pleasure in ownership; hence the im- 
portance of early inculcation of correct 
views on the subject. ~A child may be 
taught the intellectual right of posses- 
sion in advance of the development of 
the moral sentiment of duty, and in this 
way a habit may be formed that will 
stamp the character for life. 

The use of the alimentive function be- 
ing the earliest in life the activity of the 
nerve centres relating to it becomes es- 
tablished first, and hence is necessarily 
a dominant principle in a healthy or- 
ganization. The child that is suddenly 
excluded from the enjoyment of what 
he knows to be a delightful fruit ex- 
periences marked disappointment, and 
if his tears flow freely on account of it 
we have but the most natural expression 
of childhood feeling on the grounds so 
far indicated. We should attribute the 
emotion of the children in the case cited 


not to a sense of shame or grief, because 
they realized the ethical nature of the 
theft they had committed, but chiefly to 
the loss of the little feast that they had 
been expecting to have. We would not 
exclude from consideration the effect of 
their mother’s evident displeasure, but 
that isa correlative that has little or no 
moral significance necessarily, as a 
moderate ucquaintance with the nature 
of the social and domestic instincts will 
confirm. 





WHO WILL HELP? 

A GENTLEMAN who has been successful 
in his chosen pursuit, and attributes 
much of his success to advice received 
twenty years or more ago from a phre- 
nological lecturer, lately offered certain 
pecuniary assistance tothe Institute. He 
stated to the secretary that it was his 
profound conviction that no other in- 
stitution in the country deserved estab- 
lishment upon a more liberal and per- 
manent foundation than the Institute 
of Phrenology. As the attendance of 
students upon the course of instruction 
has been so large the past few years 
that the managers have felt somewhat 
embarrassea to provide perfectly suit- 
able accommodations, the time is ripe 
to urge upon all who are interested in 
an enterprise that promotes the develop- 
ment of true manhood and womanhood 
to lend a hand toward placing the insti- 
tute in such arelation that it can better 
meet the growing need of society. 

At this writing the trustees have an 
opportunity to secure a building cen- 
trally located and favorably constituted 
for their purpose. They need about ten 
thousand dollars, in addition to what 
money is available, to complete the pur- 
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chase of this building and pay the cost 
of such alterations as would be neces- 
sary. 

Ifthe property could be occupied for 
the purposes of the Institute this fall 
and winter the trustees are confident 
that they would be able to meet all 
accruing obligations, and a position be 
taken at once of marked advantage to 
the science and object that the Institute 
represents. 


A PHRENOLOGICAL CHAUTAUQUA.— 
‘*T wish that you had an organization 
something after the plan of the Chau- 
tauqua for study. So many are deeply 
interested in the study of Phrenology 
and can not leave home and business to 
go to New York, even for a few weeks, 
that I believe a class can be organized 
in many towns of the United States.” 

Thus writes a lady physician from a 
Michigan city. The idea suggested is 
not new ; it has been suggested before, 
and there is merit in it. Many of the 
lecturers and students of the Phre- 
nological Institute are in the habit of 
forming classes, if circumstances favor, 
and every year several men and women 
whose interest has been aroused in this 
way come io New York to attend the 
Institute course. We have little doubt 
that energetic effort devoted to theestab- 
lishing and maintaining of nuclii or 
circles in different partsof the country 
on the correspondence plan would, in 
time, build up a considerable body of 
workers earnest for self-improvement 
and the general application of the prin- 
ciples of a mental science that is practi- 
cally useful to all classes of people. 

We should be glad to have the Chau- 
tauqua idea carried out in Phrenology, 





and we think that if any of our friends 
who havethe knowledge and experience 
requisite should devote himself to the 
work he would, in the course of a year 
or two, make a good start. Certainly, the 
management of the Institute would 
second the undertaking with all the aid 
it could give, for from such a general 
body of students its claims would be 
supplied and its interests promoted toa 
degree more befiting the advantages it 
offers to the American community. 


> eo. —____- 


AN OUTCOME OF THE PRIZE Con- 
TEST.—In the last number the result of 
the prize offer was noted, and the article, 
to which wasawarded the first prize, was 
published. The writer of that article was 
entirely unknown to the editor. In 
view of the advanced age of that writer 
and his evident close familiarity with the 
philosophy and practice of phrenological 
science this may appear strange to the 
reader. But one other of the six con- 
tributors to whom the prizes go was also a 
stranger. The results of this contest 
show, if they show anything, that there 
is a large number of educated persons 
in the American community who are 
conversant with the spirit and work of 
phrenology, and probably exerting a 
healthful and benign influence upon 
the circles with which they severally 
are related. 


rr 


A CorrectTion.--In Mrs. Le Favre's 
article on ‘‘ Refined Physical Culture,” 
as published in the July number, the 
first illustration should have been en- 
titled INCORRECT STANDING POSITION, 
and not as it is there entitled, to corres- 
pond properly with the writer’s remarks 
on physical expression. 
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{. fur ff orrespondents, 


Questions or ‘‘GENERAL INTEREST” ONLY WILL 
be answered in this department. But one question 
at a time, and that clearly stated, must be pro- 
pounded, if correspondents shall expect us to give 
them the benefit of an early consideration. 

Aways write your full name and address plain- 
ly. If you use a pseudonym or initials, write your 
full name and address also. 

WE CAN NOT UNDERTAKE TO RETURN UNAVAILABLE 
contributions unless the necessary postage is pro- 
vided by the writers. In ALL CasEs, persons who 
communicate with us through the post-office should, 
if they expect a reply, inclose the return postage, or 
what is better, a prepaid envelope, with their ful 
address. Personal and private matters addressed 
to the Editor in the professional capacity of a phy 
sician will also receive his early attention. 








Heart Farture—Jr.—Yes, there are more 
instances of sudden break down at this day 
than formerly, because the pressure of ac- 
tivity is greater. Business affairs are con- 
ducted with more energy ; there is far more 
of nervous excitement due to competition 
and emulation. This is an age of electricity 
and steam ; each with its increase of wear 
and tear characterizes everything ; not only 
the work, but also the pleasure of life is 
pervaded with excitement. The condition 
is more apparent in the crowded centres of 
trade, but has its influence upon the minor 
towns and country districts. 


Hypnotio Controt Not ABSOLUTE.—-Ques- 
tion—I am told that when a person is hyp- 
notized he will do anything that the opera- 
tor demands—even immoral things—is it so? 
8. A. 

Answer--We do not agree with those 
theorists who deprecate the exercise of the 
hypnotic influence as productive of a mor- 
bid condition in the subject that renders 
him completely subject to the caprice of an 
operator. Especially on the moral side are 
we at disagreement with those who claim 
that a hypnotized person will do everything 
that the operator requires. A person of 
average constitution mentally does not sur- 
render his individuality in the hypnotic state, 


but it is manifested often in an exaggerated 
degree, and dominant qualities may come 
out in a surprising manner, even in antago- 
nism to the operator. The theorists appear 
to take their view from that class of persons 
who constitute easy subjects for experiment, 
the weak, hysterical, spiritless, semi-im- 
becile victims of an unfortunate heredity ; 
people who are the tools of others whether 
hypnotized or not. Hypnotism has been 
too much handled by some dogmatists, who 
really know little about it practically, as a 
convenient scare-crow to frighten the rank 
and file of the curious. 


Tue Vorce in Srncine—M. M.—One who 
possesses a good voice naturally and learns 
to sing is likely to please. Music is a sys- 
tem, and study and practice are necessary 
to render one capable of rendering a com- 
position. Through study and practice the 
singer largely subordinates his or her char. 
acter,and when attempt is made to sing a 
piece the whole attention is given to its cor- 
rect delivery. One with large Approbative- 
ness—and singers usually have this quality 
large—will aim to win applause, and so his 
best effort will appear in his vocalization. 
Most people are fond of vocal music, but 
there are few who give the time and study 
to it that are necessary for good results. 
Between selfish and unselfish people, who 
may possess equally good natural capacity 
for music, the former generally make the 
better success in learning, as they go more 
thoroughly about it. 


Too Muon Paysioat Curtture--M. S.— 
Your idea is in the main correct. The ten- 
dency is toward an extreme development of 
a really useful element in society. The 
trouble with the fad is that people employ 
unnatural means for their muscular exer- 
cise. Machinery, apparatus, weights, etc., 
are generally poor substitutes for the useful 
labor that a mechanical vocation, house- 
work and farm work furnish. The young 
people use the patented apparatus with the 
object of becoming quickly strong and show- 
ing muscular development, consequently 
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many overdoand break down. Out of door 
walking, gardening, doing the chores of the 
house, moderate driving on a bicycle, 
breathing fully and evenly are good methods 
of physical exercise for adults and sufficient 
for the purposes of nature. Meanwhile your 
other habits should be well ordered and the 
hygienic economy of the house be in accord- 
ance with the best sanitary requirements. 


i> Brat Ehey Sav. 


Communications are invited on any topic of inter- 
est ; the writer's personal views and facts from his 
experience bearing on our subjects being preferred. 


—— 























Have Purpose, and Keep at It. 
—-The world is full of nonentities, living, 
walking, talking, laughing, pretending no- 
bodies. There are but comparatively few 
men who would not like to have the world 
believe that they are somebody. But the 
world pretty accurately estimates a man’s 
worth. It judges him, as it judges the tree 
by his fruits. In his own estimation he may 
be a pretty keen, plausible hypocrite, but he 
does not succeed in covering up his real 
character. The drunken man often at. 
tempts to walk straight, but he cannot do it; 
he sometimes attempts to cover the smell of 
liquor on his breath, but the man who takes 
a glass, just one glass, is simply a fool if he 
thinks the world does not know it. Going 
to church with a hollow, depraved heart de- 
ceives nobody. Ina word, it is only occa- 
sionally that a man can appear other than he 
is. Any man who wishes to be thought 
well of, even by himself,must aim to make a 
success of life, aim to be useful and aim to 
be really respectable ; and unless he suc- 
ceeds in doing this by the time he is forty 
years old, it is not very likely that he ever 
will do it. As forty years finds a man, he 
will probably be to his day of dying. If he 
is shiftless, homeless, practically aimless, 
drifting like a chip upon the sea, on his for- 
tieth birthday, his whole life will probably 
be an almost indistinguishable shadow, a 
mere nothingness, and the greatest impres- 
sion that such a man will ever make will be 
in his dying, for the community will then 
be brought face to face with the fact that it 
must give him sufficient attention to bury 


him. Horace Greeley said that a man 
ought not to change his business after he 
was thirty-five years old, unless he wasa 
horsethief. That meant that a man ought 
to be settled at that age, and be making his 
impression in whatever business he was en- 
gaged in.—Ezv. 


PERSONALS. 

Mrs. Carrioa Le Favre is one of the 
most earnest champions of vegetarianism 
wehave. She goes about lecturing on the 
subject and organizing societies, and stir- 
ring up an interest in diet reform. She has 
succeeded in organizing a society in Boston 
recently which includes in its membership 
several physicians, teachers and other men 
and women of prominence. 

Tue recent death of Professor J. P. 
Wickersham, for so many years superin- 
tendent of schools in Philadelphia, reminds 
us of an incident in bis early manhood. 
Being desirous of obtaining the advice of a 
phrenological examiner, he walked from 
Philadelphia to New York for the purpose, 
and after the consultation returned on foot. 
The earnestness of conviction that such an 
act evidenced was indicated at other times 
in his subsequent life. 





Miss Neti F. Sxepp is supposed to 
know every detail of the inside workings of 
the business transacted in the Patent 
Office. The Commissioner of Patents dic- 
tates his wishes to her, and she executes 
them, as she is astenographer, and is re- 
garded authority op Patent Law rulings, 
etc. Miss Shedd’s salary is $1,800 per 
annum, the highest paid any woman in 
the Patent Office. 

Sr Jonn A.Maopona.p,Premier of Canada, 
and for many years the leader of affairs in 
that country, died early in June. He was 
in his seventy-seventh year. Born in Scot- 
land, he came with his father’s family to 
Canada in 1820, where he was educated, 
and entered the practice of law. From 1844 
on he occupied an official position of one 
kind or another, and was the first Premier 
when the Dominion of Canada was formed 
in 1867. Because of some railway compli- 
cations he resigned the place in 1873, to re- 
sume it in 1878, as the leader of the Con- 
servative or Tory interest, | 
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MIRTH. 


“A little nonsense now and then 
Is relished by the best of men." 


Jaees—‘‘ I’ve got a good one.” 

Baggs—‘‘ Keep it, my boy, keep it. 
Don’t spoil it by telling it in your inimitable 
way.” 

Youne Srupent Puysioian (to charity 
patient)—‘‘ I—think you must have a—a— 
some kind of a fever; but our class have 
only got as far as convulsions. I'll come 
again in a week.” 


Brivget—An’ did yez see me young man’s 
face in the paper this mornin’? 

Mistress—Is it possible? What has he 
been doing ? 

Bridget—Yis, indeed. He’s been getten’ 
cured of his caytar, an’ he tells about it as 
nathural as loife. 


Wuen an eminent physician was visiting 
Frederick the Great, the monarch asked 
him: ‘‘ How many people have you sent out 
of the world?” The physician replied: 
‘“Not so many as your Majesty, nor with 
such great honor and glory.” 


— or 


WISDOM. 


“ Thou must be true thyself, 
If thou the truth would teach.” 


Nor the failures of others, not their sins 
of commission or omission, but his own 
misdeeds and negligence should a wise man 
take note of. 


Tue longer I live and the more I see 
Of the struggles of soul toward heights 
above, 
The stronger this truth comes home to me, 
That the universe rests on the shoulders 
of Love. 


Happy is the man who has the wisdom 
and the honesty to accept cheerfully the 
pursuit in which he can best serve the world 
and himself, whether it be, according to the 
world’s estimate, high or low.—Phrenologi- 
cal Miscellany. 


If a man’s ambition be smothered, he is 
comparatively valueless. Ambition is a 


support to action, even as steam-power is 
the source of propulsion in ships.—Appro- 
bativeness. 

Men can not afford to live low down in the 
scale of being. To be poorand de- 
pendent is bad enough, but to be ignorant 
also is unnecessary, and therefore disgrace- 
ful and intolerable.—How to Teach. 


‘*Parents, provoke not your children’s 
wrath,’’ especially your children-in-law ; 
and children, ‘‘Honor your parents,”’ 
especially your parents-in-law.—Right Se- 
lection in Wedlock. 

Some of the best people that can be found 
morally and intellectually, would not agree 
and be happy, if married, because their slight 
imperfections come in the same places. 




















In this department we give short reviews of such 
New Books as publishers see fit to send us. In these 
reviews we seek to treat author and publisher satis. 
factorily and justly, and also to furnish our readera 
with such information as shall enable them to form 
an opinion of the desirability of any particular vols 
ume for personal use. It is our wish to notice the 
better class of books issuing from the press, and we 
invite publishers to favor the Editor with recent 
publications, especially these related in any way to 

tal and p We can cmally 
supply any of those noticed. 











Morner’s Heir anp Caitp’s Frienp. By 
Carrica Le Favre. 12 mo., pp. 189. Pub- 
lished by the author. 


This volume, by one who loves children 
with true womanly affection, is packed with 
hints and information of service to mothers 
and guardians. What children are physi- 
cally and what they are mentally receives 
the differential treatment demanded by a 
sound physiology. Mrs. Le Favre is severe 
in her reference to the duty of mothers, and 
believes that a due regard to her best inter- 
ests would render every mother an earnest 
teacher and guide to her children. What 
education should be, and what contributes 
to true beauty receive attention at length. 
Mrs. Le Favre is a hygienist, and as such 
brings a wholesome experience to the pages 
of her book, and so speaks of what she 
knows, and not at second hand. A practical 
and bright volume. 
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Tue Youne Sorentist. A Story of the 
Agassiz Association. By Herman F. Heg- 
ner. 16 mo., pp. 189. New York: The 
Columbian Publishing Company. 


An interesting little book, giving in its 
course much information regarding curious 
subjects in natural history, Taking a boy 
in humble circumstances as the hero of the 
tale that forms the trellis on which the sci- 
ence teaching of the book is hung, a really 
pleasant sketch for the reading of young 
people is developed. We certainly offer a 
cordial welcome to Mr. Hegner’s creditable 
effort, and hope its success will warrant 
others of a like type. 


Henry Warp Begoner. A Study of his 
Personality, Career and Influence in Pub- 
lic Affairs. By John R. Howard. 8 vo., 
pp. 161. New York: Fords, Howard & 
Hulbert. 


We have in the many volumes of Mr. 
Beecher’s sermons and addresses a view of 
the intellectual life of this very remarkable 
man, but the more interesting features of 
his psychology are to be obtained from such 
delineations of his manner at home among 
his friends and acquaintances, of his off- 
hand remarks, of those impromptu actions 
that came from the natural fountain of his 
physical and moral nature, as those who 
were on familiar terms with him may fur- 
nish us. Mr. Howard has given us a care- 
ful analysis, prepared, to be sure, with the 
feeling of profound respect and admiration 
constantly present, yet showing an earnest 
purpose to be faithful to the model so prom- 
inently in view. The book covers much 
that may be called biographical, especially 
that part of Mr. Beecher’s career relating 
to political affairs, but concerns mainly the 
man himself as aman. On this account it 
will be acceptable to the public. The world 
at large knows pretty well how large a space 
Mr. Beecher filled in civil affairs, and now 
that it has the privilege to look into his 
heart through Mr. Howard's lens, it can un- 
derstand many things in the part the great 
preacher played that have been puzzling to 
it. A very well written book this, aside 
from its attractive subject. Three excellent 
portraits of Mr. Beecher are inserted in the 
text. 


PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED. 


Tae Dracon Yoxr.—Sonnets and songs by 
Elizabeth Dupuy. Publisher: John B. 
Alden. New York. 

A booklet of forty-six pages—with as 
many little poems—tender, warm. passion- 
ate verses for the most part, froma pen 
that writes better than the average, and we 
are snre can do larger work than this. 
Mepis, THE AMERIOAN ViraGin. A novel. By 

the brilliant young actress, Nadage Doree. 

No. 45 of *‘ The Peerless Series.”” New 

York. J. 8S. Ogilvie. 

This book has all the freshness and de- 
fects of a first volume. There is good moral 
purpose in it, but too many italics. 
Prorures or Sentiment: Love, Ambition 

and Religion. By William A. Wyche. 

A collection of short pieces in verse on 
various topics. Paper. 20 pages. 

‘“*Joz Brown,’’ Doctor, on Alcoholism, 
its Cause and Cure. 

A readable book and interesting and in- 
structive. Price, 50 cents. New York: 
E. Scott. 

Tue Esorerio Basis or CurisTiaNity. By 
Wm. Kingsland, Fellow of the Theo- 
sophical Society. London: Theosophi- 
cal Publication Society. 


CaTALOGUE AND ProceEpines of the Teach- 
ers’ Institute of Crawford County, De- 
cember 29, 31 and January 1, 2, 1890-91. 
Held at the Court House, Meadville, Pa. 
George I. Wright, County Superintend- 
ent. 


Tuirty-szoonpD ANNUAL Report of the 
Trustees of the Cooper Union. For the 
Advancement of Science and Art. May 
29, 1891. 

This document shows clearly that the 
noble work inaugurated by the philanthropy 
of Peter Cooper grows broader from year 
to year. 

Cornett University Agricultural Experi- 
ment Station. Bulletin 28. 

An illustrated report of experiments in 
the forcing of tomatoes. 

Am I Jew or GentILe ? or the Genealogy of 
Jesus Christ; proving His Divinity. By 
Thomas A. Davies, author of “‘ Genesis 
Disclosed,’’ etc. 


An attempt to show by Scripture refer- 
ences a special line of descent for Christ 
and the Hebrew race, and so distinct from 
the human race at large. 
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PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL 
A notable feature of the Journal for this year, and which will of peculiar 


interest, is the continuation of the series of articles by Mrs. Wells relating her reminiscences 
of early phrenological life. Having béen one of the pioneers, in this country, in phreno- 
logical work, her opportunities for the accumulation of valuable and interesting expe- 
riences havenot been excelled. Autobiographical sketches are alwaysinteresting and where 
persons have had such experiences as to them prominently before the public, as in 
the case of Mrs. Wells, much of more than ordinary interest may be 

Sketches of character and illustrated articles, on notable people of the day, will be. 
kept up to the usual standard of excellence. 

Prof. Nelson Sizer will conduct the department of Practical Phrenology, which is a 
sufficient tee that readers will find papers there at once entertaining and instructive. 
Mrs. L. A. Millard, contributes a series on pliysiognomy, ‘‘ Studies from Lavater.” 

The Science of Health department and that relating to Child Culture will be carried on 
in the customary useful nianner. 

Devoting itself to interests of the highest concern to society, the Phrenological Journal 
finds an appreciative public and a constantly increasing circulation. - 


A CHOICE OF PREMIUMS. -. 


The Phrenological Chart. The pictorial illustrations show the location of 
each of the phrenological organs, and their natural language, Handsomely lithographed in colors, 
and on plate paper, about 19x24 in., mounted, with rings for hanging, or may be framed. 

The Phrenol cal Bust. This Bust is made of Plaster of Paris, and so lettered 
as to show the exact location of each of the Phrenological organs. The head is nearly life size 
and very ornamental, deserving a place in parlor, office or study,-and has sold for $2,00, 

Terms. The Journal is published monthly at $1.50 a year, or 15 centsa number. To each 
new yearly subscriber is given either the Bust or Chart Premium described above. When the 

remiums are sent, 15 cents extra must be received with each subscription to pay postage on 
the Journal and the expense of boxing and packing the Bust, which be sent by express, or 
No. 2, a smaller size, or the Chart Premium, will be sent by mail, postpaid. 

Send amount & eeeres Orders, P, O, Orders, P. N. Drafts on New York, or in Registered.- 
Letters, pomege stamps will be received. AGENTS WANTED. Send 10 cents for Specimen 
Number, Prem tc. Address 
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FOWLER & WELLS CO., Publishers, 775 Broadway, New York 
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Nok. Gene Noe Emperor Paul of Russia. No. ‘Biot. 
. ‘No. 7. King Frederick the Strong. Noe Prot. George Basle 
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WOULD YOU NOT LIKE TO KNO 


what these Faces indicate? You can easily learn to read Character as you wopld @ book, and 


IF YOU WANT SOMETHING 


that will interest you more than anything you have ever read, and enable you to understand all the di ‘fe 
in people at a glance by the “Siens or CuAnacrgr,” send for a copy: of 


“HBADS AND FACES; How to Study Them.” 


A tiew Manual of Character Reading for the people, by Prof. Netson Sizer, the Examiner in the Phrene 
logical Office of Fowler & Wells Co, New York, and H. 8. Drarron, M. D., Editor of the Purenviociis 
Jovawan. The authors know what they are writing about, Prof. Sizer having devoted fifty years almost 
exclusively to the reading of character, and he here lays down the rules employed by him in his professional 
work. z: 

This is a most delightful study, and every one should know How to Read Character, and in this way 
be able to understand the motives and character of people mét daily. This knowledge will enable emplo! 
to choose wisely, and will enable employees to meet the requirements of peculiar people whom they may 
required to please. 

A knowledge of Human Nature would save many disappointments in social and business life. 

This is the most comprehensive and popular work ever published for the price, 25,000 copies havin: beet 
sold the first year. Contains 200 large octavo pages and 260 portraits. Send for it and study the pec 
you see and your own character. If you are not satisfied after examining it, you may return it, an money 
will be returned t» you. 

Will send it carefully by mail, postpaid, on receipt of price, 40 cents in paper, er $1 in cloth binding. 

- Agents wanted, Address 


FOWLER & WELLS ©0., Publishers, 775 Broadway, New York 
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